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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 
School for girls reopens Oct. 4 
Primary preparatory, and oy departments. 


ll Special cou 
Preparation 313-7 8-713 Fifth “Avenue, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Commercial, High School, Academic, and_ Classical 
Departments. Economicsa leading study i in all courses. 


ble faculty, Moderate fees. 
HN HOLLEY CLARK, A.M., Dean. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and day school for girls. 
sod tear Geaken October 3. Miss DAY, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


West 47th St., N. Y. Mrs» SARAH H. EMERSON, 
incigal Oct. 3. A few boarding pupils taken. 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


SUMM SESSION of the MORGAN 

EMY of the UNIVERSITY 
OF term to August roth. 
Second term August mth to September 2rst. 

Courses under able and experienced saasrectore, in all 
required for admission to the st co 
pecial courses for teachers. For summer calen 
grrine.f full information, address the Dean at Morgan 

llinois. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
School. Specially organized departments of Mysic an 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratones. Fine Gymnasiums. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hal) enables Students to 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address ck 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. Rockford, il. 


Indiana 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


ERRE HAU — A COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING. 
Well endowed, well oa ipped. Courses in Mechanical, 
Civil ring and Chemistry. Exten. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


offers Collegiate courses. Music and Art brary, 
and Joard and tuition, 
and tuition, $2 


Sept. 13, 
year opens Sept. 13 . MEAD. President. 


Mrs. E. S 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. 


Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 

WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr.. B-A., Head Master. 
Lhe Highland Military Academy 
Begins 39th year Sept. r2th. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, svoparatery Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics 


Encouraged. reful om pe Influences. 
JOSEPH STDEN SH . Head Master. 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


, T EDDY. Send for illustrated circular. 
Massachusetts New Jersey 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Ambherst. Reopens September 10, 1804. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Mess Vrytinc Wi_per Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


For Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1804. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


Boarding and da ~y for girls reopens Oct. 3 at new 
location, 176 West 2d st. 
Square, New York. 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 

New York, until September), west 120th St. 
near the Boulevard,—Professtonal training for general 
teachers and specialists: manual training, scienoe, kin- 
dergarten, English, jorm, drawing and color, history of 
art domestic SCIENCE, general pedagogy. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to woth sexes. Circular of Infor- 
ation , Specia al Ci Circulars, ** Teachers College 
ulletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
and Day School for Girls, 30 

nd 34 New York Teopens 
Primary, “Academic, and legiate 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


School for girls, with French kindergarten, reopens Oct. 
3d. Fireproof school bui cone. Homes provided for out- 
of-town pupils. 160-162 W. 74th St., N. Y. 


California 
PACIFIC THEO. SEMINARY 


McLean, Pres. ; George Mooar, Apologetics ; 
Lovejoy, Hebrew: F. H. Fos oster, pole 
‘Nash’ Homiletics; R. 'R. Loyd, Greek; A. ar- 
ner, Sociology. Full equipment, practical work. Year 
begins Sept. 4th. 


Connecticut 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY, Fairfield, Conn.— 
Combines thorough mental "and physical training 
with the comforts of a Geese home. 20 boys. Summer 

Home. FRANCIS BREWER, A.M.., Principal. 


The Homestead School for Girls 


Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOWE, Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary Gms. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. Number 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens Sept. 2oth, ’ o4 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, Princifal, Hartford(sudurbs),Conn. 


ONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. School for Girls. Prepares for 
Circulars. Early application necessary. 


any college. 
. L. Cawy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 


Mrs. S 


MHERST, Mass. (in the suburbs.)—Mrs. R. G. 

Williams’ Select Family School for Girls. 

s Sept. 19, 1894, Free access to Amherst College 

co loctious in natural sciences and t ne arts, also to 
the libraries and class-room lectures. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. F l d- 


319 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Home School for Girls Twenty-third year. 


Aavences courses in Music, History of Art, and Lan- 

guages pecial advantages in English Literature and 

A An advanced class in practical Theme- 

writing, conducted according to Harvard methods by a 

Harvard instructor. Principal’s certificate admits to 

aguesiey. Smith, and Vassar Colleges. For circulars 
Mrs. S. H. HAYES. 


HE MISSES HUBBARD’S HOME AND 

Day School for Girls, 1:2 Newbury Street, 

poston. reopen Oct. 3, 1804. nd. Elective 
urses. 


Regular an 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by D Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 


A strictly select and Henitod school for young men ana 
oys. Prepares for col as or business. Students are 
members of the Principa and receive constant 
personal attention. E. J N LENNEP, Principal. 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
Conn.—A Home School for Girls of all ages. 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 
certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, spe- 

cialist in her own Terms, to 
liss J. S. WILLIAM 


District of Columbia 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation or any Ce lege 
Opens September 27. Address Mr. and 5: 
CABELL, 1407 Massachusetts Ave., D. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives othere pn courses 
with special advantages i in languages aod sen 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. ty "Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY ™4z!0n. 


For both sexes. Classical and general courses. Pre- 
= for College and Scientific Institutions. New Cata- 
e ready June 1. DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
NATICK, MASS. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 
pores for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 
i 


mited 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ? p..._: 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, | Principals. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York and_ Philadel pe. Solid founda- 
tions in English Academic Studies. Prepares for College 
Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. rill 
egu ations. Capt ANDON, Coma 
Rew. T. H. ‘Lanpon, A.M.., Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CrerGuTon, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


New Jersey 


College ratory for Gontionen, | Ladies’ College- 
Music, E Elocution, Labo fatory. Best pulldiog of its 
llus. Catalo free. 


class. Location unsurpassed 
GEO. H 


ev. 


H. WHITNEY, 'D., 


ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. i: 
miles from ‘ 776 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. College. and _ business preparation. 
Cadets live in cottages, enjoying + eee influences and 
avoiding the evils o dormitory life 
AcVICAR, A.M.., Prin. 


MISS TOWNSEND 


School for girls reopens Sept. 26th. Colle ration. 
Place, Newark, How derses 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Pompton, N.Jd., opegs Oct. 3d, 183. Full classical 

and scientific courses. e modern languages, theory 
music, and complete course in art and physical —= 
included in regular sc work. No extras. Gym- 
nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. Send for Pialcave to 
Mrs. H. C. D ILLE. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. igth. ~~ may be addressed to President 
Patton,of Princeton College, orto].B.F ine, Head Master. 


Home and Day School for Young Girls 


Summit, N. J. Miss Exvizasetw Nortn, Principal. 
Attractive and healthful location. Circular on application. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Summit, N. J. Elevation aver four hundred feet; 
beautitul house and grounds; all departments ; thorough 
paration for standards and best meth 


pre 
of teaching. Opens 
Mise AMELIA S. WATTS, Principal. 


N ew York 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full (curses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1804. Send for Catalogue. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, ‘Principal. 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876, Year 
begins Sept. 19. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 
and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For Young Women and Girls. Superior modern build- 
ings and EF Five courses and preparatory. 
12 teachers year. Sept. 2s. Illustrated cata- 
logue, JOS. KING, D., Pris. Fort EdwardoN 
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New York 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


RIVERVIEW y. 


59th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 

rovernment Academies, and Business. Army offi- 

cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. | 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2s. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Practically collegiate with the care and culture of 
rome. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1804. Address Miss FLorence BALDWIN 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

10 miles from Philadelphia, A College for Women. 

The Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 

courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. Upens September 26th. For 


circulars and reports apply to Principals. 
"OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


ROOKE HALL SEMINARY — Suburban 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Girls. 4th year opens Sept. 26. 
Academical and Preparatory Col sae, courses. 
1350 Pine St., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and Musi 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, 


ic. 
Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Richard S. Storrs, D.D. } Refers W. N. McVickar, D.D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.$ to ? Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 

ladies. (General and classical course, also 
ratory and optional. Address 

Jr. and Mrs. James R. DANForRTH, 

2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. Refer § 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. to ? 


pre 


ohn Wanamaker. 
irs. C. Henrotin. 


Rhode Island 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric ght. Endowed. Twelve courses. 
$200a year. Sept. 1. rite for illustrated catalogue, 

F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


Tennessee 


ES Tenn.— Ward Seminary for 
Young Ladies. Opens Sept. 6th. Unsurpassed 
climate, location, buildings. and equipments, and healt 
record. Music, Art, Literature, nguages, Elocution, 
Physical Culture. Illus. Catalogue. J. D. BLAnTon, Pres. 


Virginia 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


sad session opens Sept. sath, 1 Eclectic courses in 
all Languages and Sciences, Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Situated in vanez of Virginia. Climate anexcelled. 
Mineral Waters. For information address 4 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, Va. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHING 


A 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


The July Century is Full of Attractions. 
Published by THE CENTURY CO. 


The July CENTURY, 


Ready everywhere June 30th, contains 


FIRST CHAPTERS OF 
TWO SHORT NOVELS, 


BACHELOR MAID,” 


The Story of a New York Girl, 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 


IDLENESS,” 


A Novel of Bar Harbor, 
MARION CRAWFORD. 


“TWO CAPITAL STORIES. 
DON’T MISS THEM. 


Sold everywhere. 


THE JULY 


St. Nicholas 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
NUMBER 


of ‘the best of young 
folks’ magazines.” 


FULL OF 


Patriotic Stories 
and Pictures 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Ready Monday, June 25th. Don’t 
miss it. For sale at all book-stores 
and on news-stands. Price 25 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAWY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 
EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F.N. 

Petousetr, D.D., 
and Husert P Marn, for use where only one book 


is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 
school. Cloth, S40 per 100. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS By Dr. W. H. Doane 

— will meet the demand 
for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday-school 
music. Boards, 830 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Oth St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW NATIONAL HYMN 


By Jutes Jorpan. 6 cents per stamps). Add 
JULES JORDAN, Providence, R. L. 


Instruction for Epileptics 


cious instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a physician of long experience in 


this disease ; number limited to six. Circulars and refer- 
ences from Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Claims of Christianity 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fel- 
low of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; author of 
“The Great Enigma,” etc. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

_ The author takes what might be termed the pub- 
licist’s point of view, and deals with Christianity as 
a fact in the world’s history. He discusses the 
claims of Buddhism and Islam, and, after a masterly 
analysis of the development of Christianity and the 

hurch, he maintains the necessity of organized 
spiritual power to vindicate the rights of conscience, 


especially in our age, when the tendency is to 
strengthen the state against the individual. Mr. 


- Lilly’s historical analysis and incisive discussion of 


the vital questions o 


| the day form a most timely 
and suggestive volume. 


Classical Dictionary 


Or GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY, MyYTH- 
OLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Based on 
the Larger Dictionaries, by the late Sir 
WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. Re- 
vised throughout, and in part rewritten, 
by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
1,019 pages. 8vo. Half morocco, $6.00. 


The design of this revised edition is much the 
same as that of the older work. Since the publica- 
tion of the latter so much additional knowledge 
been acquired in most branches of classical study 
that it has been found necessary to practically re- 
write many of the articles. Sir William Smith con- 
stantly directed the revision up to the time of his 
death, his supervision extending over all but the 
last part of the book. 


A Daughter of Music 


By G. COLMORE, author of “ A Conspiracy of 
Silence,” “ Concerning Oliver Knox,” etc. 
No. 145, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“*A Daughter of Music’ is a novel of exceptional 
ability and force. It is this undoubtedly; but it is more 
than this: it isa book characterized ‘by something which 
is very like genius, .. . a novel which ought not to be 
ignored by any lover of work which is as beautiful as it is 
Academy. 


“* A Daughter of Music’ is a fine romance. . . . Some- 
thing of Hawthorne, something, too, of Emily Bronté, 
enters into the author’s primary conceptions of life.” — 
London Saturday Review. 


“ In every respect a remarkable and memorable book.” 
—London Telegraph. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on recetpt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirtTH AVENUE, NEW YorK 


L. 
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B school tor girls and young ladies, with Phila. advan- 
tages. Every facility for culture. Remarkably healthful. pe 
Miss C. E. MASON, Media. Pa. 
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Provident Savings Life 


Assurance Society of New York 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For the Year Ending Dec. 3list, 1893 


Income, - - $2,149,859.61 
Paid Policy-Holders, = 1,333,783.25 
Assets, = = = 1,516,271.82 
Liabilities, 4% Standard, - = 801,945.77 
Surplus, - = = = = 714,326.05 
New Insurance written, = = 23,669,308.00 
Insurance in force, = = = 83,101,434.00 


The above figures present a gratifying exhibit of the growth and progress of 
the Provident Savings during a very trying year. These results have been 
obtained, also, at a very moderate cost to the policy-holders under the Low- 
Premium Policies of which the Provident Savings makes a specialty. 


CHAS. E. WILLARD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. EDW. O. PARKER, Supt. of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, = 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


It Feeds the Fire 
of Health 


and the conflagration of dis- 
ease 1s quenched. The oxy-. 
gen of the air is absorbed at 
every pore by the use of the 
Electropoise. Jo learn how 
-and why write us for further 
information. Meantime here 
is testimony that it does. 


CONVINCED OF ITS MERITS. 
Advocate. 


New York, Dec, 2oth, 1893, 
Electrolibration Co., 345 Fourth Ave., New York. 


JOS. H. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


Myself and family have derived: so 
much benefit from the Electropoise, 
and I have become so thoroughly con- 
vinced of its merits, that I feel war- 
ranted in commending it without re- 
serve to the public. A friend,a highly 
esteemed clergyman and educator, has 
said he *‘would not take one thousaad 
dollars for his Electropoise.”’ 
Rev.W.H.DePUY,A.M.,D.D..LL.D., 


TIFFANY: GLASS DECORATING:COMPANY: 

WORKERS DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL: 
DECORATIONS MEMORIALS: 

333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE NEWYORK? 


Dress Goods 


We are selling rich summer Dress Goods, 
prior to our half-yearly stock-taking, at 
marked reductions in prices. 

Main floor and basement. 


James M°Creery & Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


SARATOGA VICHY 


ay The King of 
Table Waters. 


Unequaled 
for 
Indigestion. 


¢ 


For circulars address 
SARATOGA 
@| VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
ARNE TABLE WA 
ALKANES 
| 'SARATOGANY.| | Saratoga Springs, 
a N. Y. 
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The Week 


HE President of the French Republic has 
fallen under the dagger of an assassin, 
President Carnot was visiting Lyons to 
honor by his official presence the great 
Exhibition there in progress. He had on 
Sunday gone in state to the Exhibition, 

had then attended a banquet at the Chamber of Commerce, 

and had just taken his seat in his carriage, at a little after 
nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, to go thence to the 

Grand Theater, when 

a young man_ pressed 

through the crowd holding 

in his hand a package sup- 
posed by those standing 
about to be a petition, 
sprang upon the carriage 
step, and plunged a dagger 
concealed in the package 
into the abdomen of his 
victim. M. Carnot was 
taken to the Prefecture, 
where he died soon after 
midnight. The assassin 
was at once arrested, and 
was with some difficulty ~ 
rescued from the summary 

_ vengeance of the mob. He 

gives his name as Cesario 

Giovanni Santo, is an 

Italian, claims to be about 

nineteen years of age, and 

admits that he is an An- 
archist. The fact that the 
murderer is an Italian is 
likely to fan the flame of 
hostility between French- 
men and Italians, already 
too strong in some of the 
cities of the two nations. 

Coming so soon after 

the attempt upon Signor 

Crispi’s life, the murder is taken by many as a sign of 

concerted action among the Anarchist circles, but this is as 

yet conjecture. The news of President Carnot’s death has 
profoundly shocked all Europe, and the outcry of fierce 
indignation against the atrocious crime may result in vigor- 
ous and effective concerted action against the “ wild in- 
justice of blind savagery ” involved in all Anarchism, and 
illustrated so often of late by the terrible acts of the advo- 
cates of the “ propaganda by deeds.”’ M. Carnot’s term 
as President would have expired next December, and he 
had signified his intention to decline a re-election. His 
successor will be appointed by a joint ballot of the Cham- 


Marie Francois Sadi Carnot 


ber of Deputies and the Senate, to be held at Versailles 
Wednesday, the result of which will be known by the time 
this is read. There are several candidates, the two most 
prominent being M. Casimir-Périer and M. Dupuy. Not 
by any conceivable theory can any class or body of in- 
dividuals be benefited by the death of such a quiet, patriotic, 
pure-minded, reasonable man as M. Carnot; his assassina- 
tion was causeless, and the result of vicious and brutal 
instincts aroused by the hideous teaching of desperate 
Anarchists—for whom, by the way, Lyons has long been 
a favorite resort. As has 
been well said by the Lon- 
don “Standard,” “they 
(the Anarchists] will not 
succeed in effecting the 
destruction of society, but 
they may succeed in neces- 
sitating such restrictions 
upon liberty as will throw 
back the progress of self- 
government for an in- 
definite period.”’ 

President Carnot has 
for his personal history the 
record of a blameless, use- 
ful, and patriotic life. His 
words before the Deputies 
in 1887, “ All that I pos- 
sess of strength and de- 
votedness belongs to my 
country,” formed the sim- 
ple and true expression 
of a life-principle, Born in 
1837, he was the son of 
that Carnot whose Life of 
Bartre so aroused Mac- 
aulay’s invective, but who 
was for all that an able 
public man; still more 
distinguished was Presi- 
dent Carnot’s grandfather, 
the great war-minister 
of the First Republic, 
and in a sense Napoleon’s “organizer of victory.”” The 
son and grandson of these famous men became a civil 
engineer, and entered the service of France in that 
capacity. He did good work during the Franco-German 
war as Prefect of the Lower Seine, and helped to organize 
the defenses of Paris. He was returned to the National 
Assembly in 1871, and from that time on consistently 
advocated moderate Republican measures, placing himself 
firmly in opposition to anything that threatened the per- 
manency of the Republic. It is precisely this attitude 
that explains M. Carnot’s usefulness to France. As 
Deputy? as a member in turn of Ferry’s and De Freycinet’s 
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Cabinets, and finally as President from 1887 on, he has 
invariably opposed extravagance, opposed sensationalism, 
opposed factionalism, opposed personal and political dis- 
honesty. Year by year it became more evident that’ he 
was a man totrust. If he did not have the fiery genius of 
a Gambetta or the subtle diplomacy of a Thiers, he had a 
calm, strong steadfastness of his own which rallied around 
him the cool and sane thinkers who believed in the Repub- 
lic and saw beyond the petty political squabbles of a day 
into the needs and possibilities of the future. The attempt 
to connect him with the Panama scandal was a wretched 
failure ; beginning with the boldest charges of personal 
corruption, it ended in a feeble complaint that he had not 
dealt severely enough with the guilty. No public man in 
France in our time goes to the verdict of posterity with 
a cleaner personal record than Carnot. He stood, more- 
over, for truly national principles—for unity, stability, 
and peace. The French Republic owes more to this her 
fourth President than she is as yet ready to acknowledge. 
History, as it clarifies the course of really important events 
from the trifling and specious incidents of the day, will 
constantly accord him a higher place among those who 
have directed and strengthened the life of the nation. 

The special Conference called by the National Liberal 
Federation to express the sentiment of the Liberal party 
with regard to the House of Lords met at Leeds on Wed- 
nesday of last week, Albert Hall in that city being crowded 
by about two thousand delegates and spectators. In his 
opening speech as Chairman, Mr. Spence Watson declared 
that the attitude of the House of Lords was unbearable; 
that the question must now be taken up and fought out to 
the end; that dangerous schemes ought not to be taken 
up, but that clear, practical, and united action ought to 
be agreed upon by the Conference. After considerable 
discussion, three resolutions were adopted by the Confer- 
ence, declaring in substance: that the power now exer- 
cised by the House of Lords to mutilate and reject meas- 
ures passed upon by the House of Commons has been 
systematically used to defeat reforms, and is inconsistent 
with free popular government ; that the Liberal Ministry 
be called upon to introduce a measure for the abolition of 
the veto power now held by the House of Lords, by pro- 
viding that whenever a bill passed by the Commons shall 
be altered or rejected by the Lords, the same bill may be 
reaffirmed by the Commons, with or without such altera- 
tion, and, subject only to the Royal assent, become there- 
upon a law; and that the meeting assured the Government 
the resolute support of the party in any steps that may be 
deemed necessary to enforce the passage of this great con- 
stitutional reform. Mr. Labouchere attempted to secure 
a resolution declaring that the House of Lords is a use- 
less and dangerous body and ought to be abolished. This 
resolution, which was put in the form of a substitute for 
Mr. Watson’s resolution, was rejected by a large majority. 
The sentiment of the meeting has the greater weight 
because of its moderation, and although it is impossible at 
this moment to form any just estimate of the immediate 
importance of the Conference and its declarations, it is 
certainly notice to the House of Lords that the day of its 
power to veto popular legislation is fast drawing to a close. 
The present agitation may not bear definite fruit, but it is 
a significant and decisive step when it is carried so far as 
to receive the recognition of a great party and to be em- 
bodied in a group of resolutions at once so moderate and 
so outspoken. 


The Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, has sgored a 
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great victory. On Thursday of last week the Civil Mar- 
riage Bill passed the House of Magnates by a majority 
of four, a result due to the direct interference of the 
Emperor. Readers of The Outlook will remember that 
the Civil Marriage Bill passed the Hungarian Lower 
House the first time by a majority of 173, was rejected by 
the Magnates by a majority of 21, and repassed the 
House of Representatives by a majority of 166. When 
the bill came a second time before the House of Magnates, 
Dr. Wekerle, the Premier, insisted upon the creation of 
enough new Magnates by the Emperor to insure the pass- 
age of the bill through that body. On the Emperor’s 
refusal he resigned, the last day in May. The Emperor 
then endeavored to form another Cabinet, under the lead- 
ership of the Ban of Croatia, who stipulated, however, 
that Dr. Wekerle’s entire programme should be carried 
out. The Emperor then called Dr. Wekerle in, but 
insisted peremptorily on the exclusion from the Cabinet 
of the Minister of Justice, Szilagyi, who had been one of 
the foremost leaders in the agitation for the Civil Marriage 
Bill. Dr. Wekerle insisted, however, upon the retention 
of Szilagyi, and upen the adoption by the Upper House 
of the bill. Francis Joseph refused to create new Mag- 
nates, but the end seems to have been secured by the 
abstaining from voting in the Upper House of a con- 
siderable number of the opponents of the bill, which 
probably means that the Emperor used his personal influ- 
ence with a number of members. From every point of 
view Dr. Wekerle has scored a great victory, for he has 
not only secured the reform which the Hungarian people 
have at heart, but has retained a Minister who was 
obnoxious to the Emperor, and has compelled the House 
of Magnates to pass a measure against which a majority 
of them were bitterly opposed. In Hungary as else- 
where, under almost every form of government the people 
rule. 


There appears to be good reason for believing that a 
widespread Nihilist conspiracy has recently been unearthed 
in Russia—a conspiracy which had many centers, and 
which assumed the proportions of a revolutionary move- 
ment. Naturally, the police suppress the details, and the 
dimensions of the conspiracy are gathered only from such 
information as has become current in the European press. 
The failure of such a movement will tend to confirm the 
Czar in his autocratic tendencies. Taken in connection 
with the recent Imperial ukase, which subordinated all 


‘official appointments to a committee of inspection directly 


under the hand of the Czar, it looks as if Russia might 
expect a-more stringent rule in the near future instead of 
a more liberalizing one.-: From Servia come reports of 
wholesale arrests of Radicals concerned in the recent plot 
against the reigning family. It is suspected, however, 
that the plot is mainly a pretext for getting out of the way 
some of the leading opponents to the new policy which 
the King has adopted. The immediate outbreak which 
was feared has not occurred, but it is not likely that M. 
Stambuloff will rest quietly in the obscurity to which the 
young King has consigned him. The sentences of the 
leaders of the recent outbreak in Sicily show the deter- 
mination of the Government to deal with social disorders 
with a strong hand. The leader of that outbreak, Signor 
de Felice, has been condemned by the court martial to 
eighteen years of solitary confinement. The evidence 
upon which he was convicted is reported to have been of 


_ the most questionable character. Meanwhile there is talk 
of putting him forward as a candidate at the coming 


municipal elections. This will afford the people an oppor- 
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tunity of expressing their opinion on the action of the 
Government and the sentence of the Court. 
® 

In the recent Korean revolt the rebels were actuated 
by hatred of foreigners and of their growing commerce. 
These narrow nationalists, dwelling mostly in the east- 
ern mountains, are thoroughly Chinese in their obstinate 
isolation, although the natives im general represent a 
cross between the Japanese and the Mongolo-Tartars. 
Hence the lives of all foreigners were in danger. Our 
own war-ship, the Baltimore, was ordered from Nagasaki to 
Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, the Korean capital. The 
landing of a large force of Japanese soldiers to protect the 
Japanese residents in Korea has apparently been the real 
cause of the collapse of the rebellion, but it has also 
greatly strained the relations between China and Japan. 
For many years the rulers of the Flowery Kingdom 
have looked with undisguised jealousy upon any for- 
eign influence in Korea, as likely to detach that coun- 
try from its slight vassalage. The right to send troops 
to Korea has often been exercised by both China and 
Japan; but when the troops of both countries meet on 
that coveted ground, it is difficult to avoid hostilities. 
The troops of both countries are now on Korean soil, and 
a conflict of words has already begun. China has de- 
manded that the Japanese forces be at once withdrawn, 
now that the rebellion is throttled. Japan declines, recog- 
nizing the right of Korea only to make such a request. 
No less significant acknowledgments of independence are to 
- be found in both the address and reply at President Cleve- 
land’s reception of the Korean Minister last week Friday. 
Nevertheless, our own treaty, dating from 1882 (sixteen 
years after Japan had gained permanent commercial foot- 
ing in Korea), practically recognizes an independent 
sovereignty. The Northern Bear, however, has long hoped 
to gain more than a commercial footing, and would gladly 
find in the harbor of Port Lazaref a far finer Pacific 
terminus for the trans-Siberian railway than can possibly 
be had at Vladivostok. To this end Russian intrigue quietly 
avails itself of Chinese harassment, Korean rebellions, or 
Japanese ambition. China has even offered to abandon 
her claim to the Pamir territory if Russia will but let 
Koreaalone. It is hardly likely, however, that this tempting 
Pamir bait will long keep Russia from her cherished plan 
of establishing a naval station in Korea, All the world 
would justly regard this as the avant-garde of a protecto- 
rate, 


The Anti-Option Bill which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week is a compromise measure. The Wash- 
burn-Hatch bill of last year, it will be remembered, made 
a sharp distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
dealings in futures. Where the seller either owned or had 
acquired the right to own the article sold, no tax whatever 
was placed upon his disposal of it. But where the seller 
neither owned nor had acquired the right to own the 
article sold, a prohibitive tax was placed upon his sales of 
imaginary produce. Inasmuch as the buying and selling 
of unowned produce is not only the cause of all corners, 
but the means by which nearly all of the gambling in 
produce is carried on, The Outlook warmly advocated this 
bill. It was killed, it will be remembered, because a trivial 
amendment, accepted by its friends in the Senate, required 
the reconcurrence of the House at the very end of the ses- 
sion, when Mr. Hatch was unable to secure consideration 
for the bill except under conditions requiring a two-thirds 
majority for its passage.’ The election was then over, and 
enough Representatives turned against it to defeatit. Had 
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it passed, it would certainly have received President Har- 
rison’s signature. With the accession of President Cleveland 
the modification of the bill seemed necessary in order to pre- 
vent a veto. The Democratic platform declared that the 
only legitimate purpose of taxes was the raising of revenue, 
and the tax proposed in the Washburn-Hatch bill—like the 
Federal tax on State bank notes—had no other object 
than the prohibition of the transactions nominally taxed. 
Mr. Hatch therefore modified the measure so as to make 
the tax imposed yield revenue. A license fee of $12 was 
imposed upon dealers in options; a trivial tax of about 
five cents per $1,000 was imposed upon all sales for future 
delivery, while a further tax of about $5 per $100 was im- 
posed in case no delivery followed the sale. By the pur- 
chase of warehouse certificates, a speculator who has sold 
unowned produce may effect a delivery and escape the 
substantial tax last named. These modifications in large 
measure placated the interests which fought so bitterly 
last year’s measure, and the majority of 150to 87, by which 
the bill passed the House, may promise its ultimate enact- 
ment. Nevertheless, the fact that the bill merely levies a 
trivial tax upon the great mass of purely gambling transac- 
tions has rendered lukewarm most of its supporters. We 
are glad to note that before its passage the bill was 
amended so as to exempt altogether from taxation sales 
for future delivery when made by the owners of the 
products or their agents. This distinction between useful 
and harmful sales for future delivery ought in every event 
to be preserved. 


The Senate proceeded rapidly last week with the disposi- 
tion of the free list. Senator Allen, of Nebraska, moved to 
strike “‘ paintings and statuary ” from this list, on the ground 
that costly art should not be made free while cheap art (litho- 
graphs, etc.) was taxed 25 per cent. About one-third of 
the Senate—chiefly Republicans and Populists—supported 
the motion, but the remaiming two-thirds decided not to 
offset one wrong by another. Quicksilver was placed on 
the dutiable list at 7 per cent. (instead of 10 as now), and 
‘‘ sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, rough or 
dressed,”’ were added to the free list. A motion was made 
that a duty on salt be restored, and it was defended on the 
ground that salt was, despite the duty, “cheaper than 
sand.” The motion was defeated, however, and salt 
remains free. 

The disposal of the free list brought the income tax 
The committee in charge proposed 


the Senate. 
the amendments, so widely demanded, exempting from this 


tax building and loan associations, savings banks not 
conducted for the profit of stockholders, and mutual insur- 
ance companies. At a later session the committee fur- 
ther proposed to exempt from the tax on corporations 
the sums paid in interest to bondholders, and also to 
reduce the limit of individual exemption from $4,000 to 
$3,000. This last change gave much satisfaction to Sen- 
ator Hill, of New York, who had attacked the House bill 
as a class measure leveled at the very rich. Senator Sher- 
man also expressed his approval of the change, taking the 
rational ground that “the line of demarcation should be at 
the point of income enough to cover the natural living 
expenses of families in the ordinary condition of society.”’ 
The proposed change in the assessment of corporations 
ought to be defeated, as it would tax railroads built by the 
stockholders far more heavily than those built by the issue 
of bonds. A just income tax should burden alike the net 
incomes of corporations, whether these incomes are paid to 
the owners in the form of interest or in the form of divi- 
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dends. The debate on the income tax was unusually inter- 
esting, but covered little new ground. Senator Hill de- 
nounced the tax as Populistic and sectional. . Senator 


- Teller claimed that the tax was Republican, as evidenced 


by the vote upon its repeal in 1871, and that it was in no 
sense sectional, since the States which would contribute 
most by its provisions were not taxed in proportion to 


- their wealth by the Tariff Bill taken as a whole. Sen- 


ator Sherman, who was one of the Republicans supporting 
the income tax in 1871, urged that there was a greater 
necessity for it at that time than there is to-day. Senator 
Kyle gave some interesting but unverifiable statistics to 
the effect that in England under the income tax the sepa- 
ration betweén rich and poor had rapidly lessened, while 
in this country, under the protective system, the separation 
between the two classes had rapidly widened. 
& 

Certain members of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency are proposing a modified repeal of the tax 
on State bank notes, but there seems little chance that any 
such compromise can be agreed upon. A good many 
Eastern Democrats would support such a measure if the 
State bank issues authorized were given virtually the char- 
acter of the present National bank issues. Such limita- 
tions, however, are unpopular in the South, where National 


bank notes have been condemned more widely than State. 


bank notes have been lauded. Among Western Democrats 
there is a strong opposition to all issues of money by pri- 
vate corporations. This point of view was brought out 
most clearly in the speech of Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, who 
declared that to permit banks to issue money on the deposit 
of bonds was as indefensible as to permit farmers to issue 
it on the deposit of crops or land mortgages. The prin- 
ciple of equality before the laws for all classes demanded 
that the public alone should issue the paper money used 
by the public. Besides this political objection to banks 
of issue, there was the economic objection that the money 
issued by private corporations, accepted in periods of over- 
confidence but rejected in times of panic, cannot supply 
the country with the uniform and stable currency needed. 
The Democratic party, he urged, must return to the prin- 
ciple laid down by Jefferson in his letter to Rives in 1819 : 
‘* Interdict forever,to both the State and National Govern- 
ments, the power to establish any paper banks, for without 
this interdiction we shall have the same ebbs and flows 
of medium and the same revolutions of property to go 
through every twenty or thirty years.” Between the 
hostility of Eastern Democrats to any increase in the 
currency, that of Southern Democrats to an increase by 
means of National bank notes, and that of Western Demo- 
crats to an increase by means of bank-notes at all, there 
seems little chance that the currency will be expanded 
during the present session of Congress. 

The Republican Conventions held last week in Vermont 
and California—like their predecessors in Maine, Ohio, and 
Kansas—passed resolutions surprisingly favorable to the 
renewed coinage of silver. The Vermont plank reads as 
follows : 

“ We favor the continued and extended use of silver in our circula- 
tion, within the extent of the ability of the Government to preserve 
the present parity betwéen gold and silver. To this end we will hail 
with enthusiasm all efforts of the Government to obtain an agreement 
with all other commercial nations to secure the free coinage of silver 
on any proper ratio.” 

Inasmuch as all the Vermont Congressmen have this year 
voted against the continued coinage of silver, in every 
form proposed, the platform declaration indicates a decided 
growth of bimetallic sentiment. It is to be remembered, 
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however, that Vermont is the one Eastern State in which 
the agricultural population exceeds the manufacturing and 
commercial combined. All over the country it is the farm- 
ing classes which have felt most keenly the fall in prices 
resulting from the exclusion of silver from the currency, 
and it is not remarkable that Vermont should be the first 
Eastern State to protest strongly against the continuance 
of monometallism. California has always been favorable 
to the coinage of silver, and only one of her four Republi- 
can Congressmen voted last fall for the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman Act. Only one of the four, how- 
ever, voted for the free-coinage amendment to the Repeal 
Act, so that the following resolution, adopted by last week’s 
Convention, is apparently significant of a violent change in 
public sentiment : 


“ We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, and the making of silver, as well as gold, a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, both public and private, and we pledge our Con- 
gressional nominees to the support of the principles contained in this 
resolution. ” 


The Convention also adopted a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage. 

Some of the minor conventions of the past fortnight have 
adopted resolutions more significant perhaps than any 
incorporated in the platforms of the two great political 
parties. The American Railway Union, in its Chicago 
Convention, entered into an alliance with the Knights of 
Labor. Inasmuch as the leaders in both of these organi- 
zations have a strong bias in favor of political union with 
the Farmers’ Alliance, this new federation may powerfully 
affect the political situation in the next Presidential election. 
The railway labor convention held in this city the week 
before also adopted resolutions looking toward political 
action, although it recognized that the time was not ripe 
for a definite break with the old political parties. The 
Populist party has thus far been unable to establish itself 
firmly in the cities, but its recent conventions have shown 
a disposition to ignore the old planks in favor of the Sub- 
Treasury system and the issue of paper money secured by 
farm mortgages. Some of the local Populist Conventions 
have adopted resolutions favoring the restriction of the 
liquor traffic to State agencies, and an attempt was made 
in Kansas to pledge the State Convention to this solution 
of the liquor problem. The proposition was defeated by 
a narrow majority, though opposed by the managers, 
who wished to secure Democratic support for the State 
ticket. The Prohibition Conventions. continue to show 
strong Populistic leanings. Even in conservative Wisconsin 
last week’s Convention declared in favor of the Govern- 
ment issue of money sufficient for the demands of commerce, 
while in Tennessee the Prohibition Convention made 
arrangements to support some of the Populist nominees for 
State offices. The Tennessee Convention, however, re- 
fused to insert a free-coinage plank into its platform. In 
Kansas, under the leadership of ex-Governor St. John, 
the Prohibition Convention adopted a radical labor plat- 
form. ‘Twoof the planks were as follows : 

“We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1.” 

“We favor the control by the Government of all railroads, tele- 
graph, express, and telephone lines, even to the extent of ownership, 
if necessary.” 


Every week discloses some new varieties of corrupt prac- 
tice on the part of the New York police force. The latest 
sessions of the Lexow Committee have been occupied 
with evidence showing that the police have protected 
“bunco”’ as well as “green goods” swindlers; that. a 
present police justice in former years was hand in glove 
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with these bunco men, and kept their money regularly in 
his saloon safe—and though Justice Divver was offered 
an opportunity to deny these charges, he preferred not 
to face Mr. Goff’s searching cross-examination; that a 
former Board of Police Commissioners (two of whom were 
Republican and two Democratic) went in a body to con- 
gratulate the notorious Harry Hill on his having secured, 
through them, the appointment of the man he wanted as 
police captain of the district in which his “ dive” ran, and 
that all four stayed to lunch with him in honor of the 
event; that merchants are regularly forced (as they claim) 
to pay yearly and monthly tribute to the police to prevent 
an annoyingly strict enforcement of the law about encum- 
brances ; that steamship companies regularly and as a 
matter of course pay the police for special privileges and 
illegal services; that even the street peddlers must con- 
tribute regularly and through recognized channels. And 
in the above sentences we have only indicated the main 
features of the charges of one week; the list is far from 
complete, and the proof in detail came from dozens of 
witnesses and filled scores of columns of the daily papers. 
The testimony also included much in way of confirma- 
tion of the already overwhelming proof that the police 
have received regular and systematic payment of black- 
mail from disreputable houses and saloons, and that it is 
at least a common thing for officers to secure their appoint- 
ment to the force by bribes. The inference that the Com- 
missioners themselves are corrupt is now generally accepted 
as logical and necessary. Very significant was the prom- 
ise of counsel that the career of Inspector Williams would 
be examined in detail. This officer has risen from the 
ranks; is, in a way, a sort of model to patrolmen; and 
yet, whether justly or not, it has been for twenty years 
generally believed that he has practiced the system of corrup- 
tion now being exposed, and to have browbeaten, bullied, 
and terrorized all who protested; politically he is a 
Republican, but in our municipal misgovernment Tam- 
many and the machine Republicans are often found in 
partnership, as was shown forcibly last week by Harry 
Hill’s account of his more than friendly relations with all 
four of the members of a bi-partisan Board of Commis- 
sioners. With regard to the question of a summer 
adjournment of the Lexow Committee, it is enough to say 
that it is ardently opposed by all who sympathize with the 
accused officials, and that it is considered absolutely 
necessary by Mr. Goff, who has led the attack with almost 
heroic energy and ability, and who has done ten men’s 
work day by day for weeks. 


The outrages committed by miners,in Colorado have 
been followed by an outrage committed, it is asserted, by 
deputy sheriffs. Adjutant-General Tarnsey, through whom 
Governor Waite communicated his orders to the com- 
mander of the militia during the recent troubles, was kid- 
napped at his hotel at Colorado Springs on Friday night 
of last week, driven into the country, and tarred and 
feathered. The Adjutant-General was acting as counsel 
for the arrested miners. He states that his assailants 
tried to secure information respecting the miners’ plans. 
The perpetrators of the outrage havenot been discovered. 
In case they prove to be deputy sheriffs the country at 
large will be apt to justify Governor Waite for using the 
militia alone to settle the strike, instead of permitting a 
conflict between the miners and the deputies. The 
American Railway Union has decided to support the 
strike at Pullman by ordering its members to refuse to 
handle Pullman cars after June 26. They base this action 
upon Mr. Pullman’s refusal to submit to arbitration the 
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question of the wage-reductions at Pullman. Unfortunately 

for this justification, the injuries inflicted by the boycott 

will fall almost entirely upon railroads having no interests 

at Pullman and upon the traveling public. 


The National Prison Association held its annual session 
in St. Paul last week, with General R. Brinkerhoff as 
President in place of the late Hon. R. B. Hayes. A fair 
attendance and a few exceptionally fine papers made it, on 
the whole, a good meeting. To one who has watched the 
course of these annual gatherings it is interesting to study 
the general trend of thought. A few years ago a great 
deal was said about the discharged convict. His condi- 
tion often enough is wretched now, but in the best prisons 
work is assured for him before he leaves, whether on parole 
or release, so the stress is made in securing such a reform 
in all prisons rather than in organizing societies to look after 
him when he is thrust out uncared for. So, a little while 
back, a large amount of space was given to internal dis- 
cipline. Now the thought of discipline is merged in the 
thought of manual training, trade-schools, book education, 
and good manners, as the best means of securing obedience 
and good order. Little, comparatively, has been said in 
these meetings about preventive work. This year the one 
great note of the conference was Prevention. From the 
Pacific to the Atlantic every speaker and writer showed 
the necessity of establishing manual training schools every- 
where and for all classes and both sexes impartially, as 
the one sure and certain preventive of crime. A new sub- 
ject was presented in a valuable paper on prison sicknesses, 
and the facts given as to the prevalence of tuberculosis 
and the consequent distribution of that terrible disease 
were absolutely startling. The strongest paper was pre- 
pared and read by Frederick H. Wines, of the United States 
Census Bureau, on the lack of uniformity of sentences for 
crime in this country. Mr. Wines has been more than 
ten years preparing the facts and statistics here set forth, 
and his conclusions are not lightly to be set aside. Su- 
perintendent Brockway, of Elmira, was not present at 
the Prison Congress, nor was there any public allusion 
made to the charges against him. But paper after 
paper spoke with unchanging admiration of the good 
results of his work, especially of the marvelous suc- 
cess of his trade-school. An interesting address given by 
the Rev. S. J. Barrows showed the comparative condition of 
prison reform in different parts of Europe, illustrated by 
visits which he had made personally to prisons in England, 
France, Italy, Athens, Zante, Constantinople, Austria, and 


Hungary. The Association will meet in Denver next year. 
GENERAL News.—The Duchess of York gave birth to 


a son and possible future King of England last Saturday 
evening. It is stated that the German Emperor has. 
completed a diplomatic agreement with Great Britain by 
which the matters in dispute between England and Ger- 
many relating to the recent English treaty with the King 
of the Belgians regarding the division of African territory 
have been satisfactorily adjusted; it is also reported, 
though not fully confirmed, that a revised convention 
regarding Africa is to be signed by Germany, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and France. In Morocco, Muley Ismail, the 
brother of the late Sultan, and uncle of Abdul Aziz, the 
new Sultan, has announced his submission to the sovereign- 
ty of the latter. Archbishop Taché, of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada, died in Winnipeg on Friday 
of last week, at the age of seventy-one; his missionary 
labors in the earlier part of his life, and, later, his ability 
and energy in establishing churches and missions, made 
him an important figure in the recent history of the French- 
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Canadians. By an explosion inthe Albion Mine, near 
Pont-y-Pridd, in Wales, last Saturday, about two hundred 
and fifty men were killed. Madame Marietta Alboni, 
the famous contralto singer, died in Paris last Saturday. 
Fighting is again reported to have taken place between 
Malietoa and the Samoan rebels without any decisive result. 
Another body of unemployed men, numbering one 
hundred and twenty-five, has reached Washington, having 
crossed the continent from California under the lead of 
“* General” Frye. George P. A. Healey, the well-known 
portrait artist, who had painted an astonishing number of 


_ famous Americans, died in Chicago on Sunday, at the age 


of eighty-three. The Massachusetts Senate finally re- 
versed its decision in favor of the Norwegian Bill, and then 
referred the whole matter to the next session of the Legis- 


lature. 
President Eliot 


We take the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Charles W. Eliot’s election as President of Harvard Univer- 
sity to introduce him to our readers by a portrait on the first 
page, and by a sketch of his character, on page 1188, from 
the pen of an eminent American educator who is familiar 
both with President Eliot and his quarter-century of work. 
In the educational progress of our country during that time 
he has taken a prominent part. And his service to the 
community is to be measured, not chiefly by the growth of 
Harvard College to a front rank among the universities of 
the world, but by changes in method and spirit which he 
has helped to introduce into all American institutions of 
learning. ‘These appear to us to be chiefly two. 

The introduction of the optional system in Harvard Uni- 
versity, at first strenuously resisted by that spirit of con- 
servatism which is curiously characteristic of all educational 
institutions, then sharply criticised by all outsiders, has finally 
been followed, though not fully adopted, by almost every 
institution fer the higher learning. This optional system 
is not merely a form of curriculum ; nor is it based on the 
idea that a boy of eighteen is an infallible judge of what 
learning he needs. It is a frank recognition that educa- 


tion must be individual; that there is no one pattern of 


scholarship to which all men must be conformed; that 
there is no generic answer to Herbert Spencer’s famous 
question, “ What knowledge is of the most worth?”  Dif- 
ferent knowledges are of most worth to different individ- 
uals, and the inclination and aptitude of the individual are 
a chief element in determining for him what he needs. 
Optionalism will not give to a thousand students an edu- 
cation perfectly adapted to the needs of each, but it will 
give one better adapted than a system which educates by 
wholesale, and requires the same conditions and furnishes 
the same learning to all alike. Harvard has led the way, 
under President Eliot’s inspiration, in a sadly needed and 
happily efficacious protest against methods which merged 
the individual in the mass, and in their endeavor to educate 
the community forgot the man. 

The other service which President Eliot has rendered to 
American education is in his endeavor, only partially suc- 
cessful as yet, to bring back into our institutions of learn- 
ing a healthful and normal religious life. Our earlier 
schools, both public and private, were religious—Puritan- 
ically religious; but a system which made everything com- 
pulsory made worship compulsory also; and compulsory 
worship is ordinarily not worship at all. The rush to col- 
lege prayers has become the jest of the profane; and the 
chief argument of the sober-minded for the ancient method 
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is that it is necessary to bring the students together 
once a day in order to preserve the corporate life. The 
reaction against a mechanical and irreverent morning 
prayer led inevitably to a complete secularization of 
education in many private schools and collegiate insti- 
tutions. Against both tendencies President Eliot has 
effectually protested. We have heard him declare that edu- 
cation is impossible without the teaching of morals, and the 
teaching of morals is impossible without religion. But this 
religion must be a life, not a drill. The method which, 
in one of our great colleges, requires all the students 
to attend chapel, from which, by a record scrupulously kept 
by a self-appointed monitor, all the Faculty, with two 
exceptions, have been habitually absent, is not a method 
which conduces to the spirit of reverence for institutional 
religion. Under the optional system at Harvard, the 
attendance at morning prayers is reduced to an average of 
two or three hundred daily; but it is an attendance of 
men who come because they desire the inspiration of the 
brief devotional service; the congregation is not a roll-call, 
but a reverent and worshiping assembly ; and from this 
spiritual fellowship the President himself is never absent 
except when he is absent from the city. It is perfectly 
safe to say that the reintroduction of the religious spirit, 
through the method of absolute freedom, could not have 
accomplished what it has in and for Harvard, if the wise 
administration of Professor Peabody and the earnest co- 
operation of the preachers to the University had not been 
supported, not from politic motives, but from spiritual and 
unaffected interest, by President Eliot. 

In these two respects, optionalism in education and 
freedom in religion, we believe that President Eliot has 
indicated a spirit, rather than a method, which in the 
future will inspire, though perhaps by other methods, all 
our educational institutions. If so, future generations 
will account this twofold service the greatest which Presi- 
dent Eliot has rendered in his fruitful educational career. 


% 
The Indictment of Anarchy 


The assassination of President Carnot, following close 
upon the attempted assassination of Signor Crispi, is an 
unanswerable indictment of Anarchism. It is possible to 
invent a plausible apology for acts of personal violence in 
Turkey or in Russia, but for the assassination of President 
Carnot it is not possible to invent any apology. A patriot, 
a°man of irreproachable honesty, an assiduous and unself- 
ish laborer for the Republic, a leader in wise political re- 
forms, nothing but mere wantonness, the love of destruc- 
tion, the desire for sensation, the wholly irrational homicidal 
passion, could have incited to this unprovoked murder. 
The defense offered for Anarchism is that it is the only 
way by which society can be delivered from oppression ; 
but President Carnot was not an oppressor and did not 
represent an oppressive government. He represented a 
government of the people, and was personally a leader of 
the nation toward a larger liberty. Anarchism is de- 
fended upon the ground that all crime is a revolt against 
unjust law. “If laws,” says the Anarchist, ‘‘ were abol- 
ished, crime would cease.” ‘The assassin of President 
Carnot has proved that crime has its source in the evil 
heart of the individual man, not primarily, certainly not 
exclusively, in the unjust institutions of society. The mur- 
der of President Carnot, and scarcely less the recent acts 
of mob violence in this country, are object-lessons which 
ought to teach us that the road to liberty does not lie 
through lawlessness, but through law enthroned in the 
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hearts and consciences of the people, and rigorously en- 
forced against men who have neither heart nor conscience. 
The Income Tax 

Name-calling is not argument. There has been a great 
deal of noisy vituperation on the subject of the proposed 
income tax. We propose to state briefly, and without 
vituperation, with, on the contrary, an entirely frank recog- 
nition of the honesty of the advocates of this tax, our 
objections to it. 

I. The method of its imposition is undemocratic. The 
Democratic party asked the people of this country to 
intrust it with power for certain definite and specific pur- 
poses. The repeal of the protective system was one; the 
establishment of bimetallism was another. The imposi- 
tion of an income tax was not one of those purposes. It 
is at least very doubtful whether the Democratic party 
could have carried the ‘last Congressional election if it 
had proposed to enact the income tax. It is not demo- 
cratic to enact such a measure without getting the judg- 
ment of the country upon it. 

II. As proposed, the tax is distinctly a class tax. It is 
not, like the English income tax, imposed on all incomes, 
with very moderate exemptions, On the contrary, the 
majority of incomes are exempted; only a minority are 
taxed. 

III. The tax is further unjust in that, in the nature of 
the case, it bears more hardly on men whose income is all 
a money income. It will be collected first from salaried 
men; then from lawyers and doctors, whose income is 
composed of fees. Merchants, manufacturers, and farmers, 
whose incomes are in goods, the value of which is generally 
undefined and often undefinable, though their real income 
may be as large, will pay no tax or a small one. 

IV. Experience proves that this injustice will be further 
aggravated by deliberate dishonesty. The tax will be 
dependent on the statement of the person taxed. The 
honest and the optimistic will be heavily taxed; the dis- 
honest and the less sanguine will escape taxation. This 
was notoriously the fact during the Civil War ; there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be otherwise now. 

V. The process of collection is inquisitorial and vexa- 
tious. It is no adequate answer to this objection to reply 
that the collection of taxes on personal property is inquisi- 
torial and vexatious. That may be a reason for abolish- 
ing all taxes on personal property, or all taxes except on 
income-producing property, such as bonds and stocks, 
which can be collected without inquisition. One vexatious 
tax does not justify another vexatious tax. _ 

VI. The tax is wrong in principle. Taxes should be 
levied on property, not on industry. There is a reason 
why the landlord who owns a hundred houses should pay 
more tax than the householder who owns one, for his hun- 
dred houses require more of all the advantages which gov- 
ernment affords, and for which governmental money is 
paid. A tax levied on income derived from invested prop- 
erty is therefore inherently just, and the fact that part of 
it is paid by widows and orphans does not make it less 
just. It is right that they should pay the expense of 
protecting their property. But a tax levied on incomes 
derived from personal industry is not just. The personal 
industry which earns $10,000 asks no more from Govern- 
ment and costs Government no more than the personal 
industry which earns $1,000. The only reason for such a 
tax lies in the ability of the person to pay it. This isa 
good ground for expecting a larger voluntary contribution, 
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but not a good ground for levying a larger enforced con- 
tribution. 

VII. It does not suffice as a reply to these considerations 
to say that an income tax is not so unjust as a protective 
system. The Democratic party is not reduced to this 
Hobson’s choice. He who defends the income tax, as pro- 
posed in the pending measure, must show that free raw 
materials, a moderate tax on imported articles of common 
use, a higher tax on articles of luxury, and a reasonable tax 
on{incomes directly derived from invested property, would 
not be sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government 
economically administered. Until this has been shown, 
there is no just and reasonable ground for the reintroduc- 
tion of the income tax, so reluctantly submitted to during 
the war, and so promptly repealed at the close of the war. 


Editorial Notes 


—Oxford and Cambridge Universities have united in conferring 
honorary degrees upon Captain Mahan—an excellent use of the aca- 
demic degree as a recognition of superior ability and notable achieve- 
ment. 

—Mayor Hopkins, of Chicago, has vetoed the Sunday-closing ordi- 
nance which we noted last week, because, as he urges, the principle of 
individual liberty forbids the State to secure for workmen one free 
day in seven. 

—The New York “ Tribune” had an editorial the other day under 
the title “ Certain Sugar Fictions.” It may be said, in this connec- 
tion, that recent revelations hint at a confirmation of the old adage 
that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” 

—Not long ago an English literary journal of very high position 
referred to Walden as an out-of-door writer, evidently having in mind 
Walden Pond. Another English paper recently spoke of Farragut 
as “ the great Confederate Admiral”! 

—Even in these days of democratic ideas it is astonishing to read 
the statement that the Ameer of Afghanistan has issued an address 
to his subjects asking permission to visit London. When an Oriental 
ruler has to come to this pass, absolutism is far gone. 

—Gambling is ceasing to be profitable, as the Louisiana Lottery 
has found out. We are glad to note the fact that the annual report 
of the Monte Carlo Casino Company shows a decrease in revenue of 
two million francs over the previous year, with a consequent reduction 
of dividends to the investors. 

—Is it a “sign of the times” that we find the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in Minnesota passing formal resolutions declaring “ our 
unqualified objection to any division of the public-school fund, or an 
appropriation of any part of it toward the maintenance of any private 
or sectarian institution,” and renewing “our declaration of loyalty 
toward the public school, teaching, as it should, the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man”? 

—That is a keen point which the “ Evangelist” makes when it 
says: “ What a lucky escape it was for John Calvin, as well as for 
Martin Luther, that he got out of the world when he did and that he 
is now safely dead and buried; for if Luther rejected the Epistle of 
James as part of the Bible, Calvin did the same with the second Epistle 
of Peter, so that neither of them would have come up to the modern 
requirements of preachers of the Gospel.” 

—The interesting account on another page of the recent literary 
movement in Ireland is written by one who has had the best of oppor- 
tunities to watch this revival in the world of letters. Mrs. Hinkson, 
better known to many readers as Katharine Tynan, has taken no 
mean part in that movement. Her graceful prose and vigorous verse 
are also familiar on this side of the Atlantic ; and we may say here that - 
her name should properly be added to those of Miss Barlow, Emily 
Lawless, Mr. Yeats, and the others of this young school of writers of 
whom her article treats. 

—Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, accuses Senator Allen, of 
Nebraska, of “ bargaining ” away his vote, and Senator Allen replies 
by characterizing his assailant as “the baboon” of the Senate. Sen- 
ator Hill, of New York, tells Senator Harris, of Tennessee, that his 
manners are those of the plantation, and Senator Harris replies that 
Senator Hill’s manners are those of the slums of New York. Gov- 
ernor Tillman, of South Carolina, who is a candidate for the United 
States Senate, charges that the railroads are raising a corruption 
fund in the interest of his opponent, Senator Butler, and the latter 
retorts by calling Governor Tillman a liar and a coward. This is one 
week’s record. Now will some one define what is meant by Senatorial 
courtesy ? 
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Charles William Eliot 


By an Educator 


HE present month closes the first quarter- 
Bs; century of the administration of Presi- 
dent Eliot at Harvard. It has been an 
epoch-making time, not merely in the 
history of an ancient university, but in 
the development of higher education 
throughout the country. The adminis- 
tration will stand as an educational 
date ; methods of training which pre- 
cede it and those that follow will be 
reckoned as belonging to different ages. Nobody, of 
course, will attribute all the beneficent changes of the 
period to the influence of a single man. The time was 
ripe and co-operated with him, as it usually does when a 
genius appears. But all observers, friendly or hostile, 


acknowledge the wide difference between college education. 


as it is understood to-day and that which existed at the 
beginning of President Eliot’s career. They see that it 
now signifies something much more widely applicable, 
more expressive of realities, more respectful to the com- 
plexities of human character. Most persons perceive also 
that these changes have come about through agitations 
begun by this remarkable man. It is fitting that a journal 
which seeks the spiritual forces in things secular should 
pay some attention to a figure so influential, so solitary, 
and so perplexing. 

The broad results of President Eliot’s career may be 
briefly summarized. The elective principle has been 
defined and established. A fixed quantity and quality of 
work is now required for the Bachelor’s degree, while the 
topic on which that work is expended is in large measure 
decided by the student himself. By this means a greater 
value has been given to the American college as a place 
for equipping all sorts of men for all sorts of employments. 
The consequent closer relation of the college and the peo- 
ple has notably increased the number both of students and 
benefactors. The larger range of instruction rendered neces- 
sary has enlarged the staff of teachers. And, since a student 
who chooses a line of study which fits his tastes and apti- 
tudes will wish to pursue that study further than will one 
who is confined to a fixed curriculum, study of an advanced 
sort has sprung up in nearly all colleges, and with it a 
zeal for research and a readiness for production on the part 
of both students and instructors. Around the great uni- 
versities graduate schools have grown up, which are rapidly 
rendering it unnecessary for young men who mean to be 
leaders in science to seek theirtraining abroad. A similar 
transformation has occurred in methods of college govern- 
ment ; a spirit of uprightness is now demanded in place of 
conformity to detailed precepts; religious services, no 
longer in charge of a single sect, have lost their penal 
character and have become attractive and sought. The 
elective principle has been carried down to the fitting- 
school, and boys with half a dozen different equipments 
now enter the same freshman class. Greater individuality 
is thus given to hundrum preparatory work; while the 
difficulties incident to preparing boys of the same school 
for many colleges have been met by efforts to reduce the 
. chaotic requirements of the colleges to something like 
uniformity. By the establishment of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools and the 
Harvard Board of Schools Examiners, the bonds uniting 
those engaged in secondary and superior teaching have 
been drawn closer. And, finally, the grammar-school, 
that intrenched home of routine, has been attacked, its 
studies criticised, its waste of time exposed, and plans for 
its reorganization discussed. Surveying such a career, one 
perceives that it is that of a man of unusual power, courage, 
and moral earnestness. To each of these characteristics 
a few words may be given. | 

The large powers of President Eliot need no long demon- 
stration ; they are patent at a glance. Nobody ever ex- 


changed five words with him and went away unimpressed. 


He may be hated, but he cannot be despised. The mag- 
nificent body and the robust health are the efficient ser- 
vants of a solid, original, resourceful, and combative mind. 
He comes of powerful stock, and has traditions of intel- 
lectual force, sound learning, and public spirit in his blood. 
A graduate of the Boston Latin School and of Harvard 
College, a Professor of Mathematics and Chemistry, first 
in his own University and then in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, afterwards elaborately studying Euro- 
pean systems of education and reporting on them in a 
remarkable series of papers in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
Mr. Eliot came to his presidency at the age of thirty-five, 
specifically trained for the work as few men in this country 
have ever been. The old types of college president were 
already in decay—the learned figurehead, the benevolent 
father. For the President of a great university a man of 
affairs was needed, a man of scholarly sympathies indeed, 
and interested in building character by scholarly discipline, 
but neither himself the master of a single subject nor dis- 
posed to spend his powers on the spiritual perplexities 
of individual students. In the learned cabinet the Presi- 
dent must henceforth be rather the Foreign Secretary than 
the Secretary of the Interior. All this President Eliot saw 
and became. The sketch just given shows the breadth of 
his policy. Its material results are a doubling of the 
buildings, a trebling of the students, a quadrupling of the 
funds and teachers of his University. Throughout his 
work President Eliot has had an astonishing mastery of 
detail, nothing which concerns effectiveness being consid- 


ered petty. His lucid force has lent distinction to his lit- 


erary style both in speech and writing, and has made his 
annual Reports documents of a value which outlasts the 
year. His frequent speeches meet with about equal meas- 
ures of praise and denunciation, but never are heard with 
indifference. Feebleness is not in him. A large man, 
concerned with large interests, he pays all with whom he 
deals the compliment of assuming that they will demand 
from him something very definite. 

And this courageous sense of strength gives him a 
strange frankness and fairness. Administrative officers 
are apt to grow suave and politic, conciliatory in speech, 
cautious in action. College presidents, some one says, 
always lie. President Eliot does not lie; he says the 
thing he means. Not a whit of individuality does he abate 
for the President’s office. He champions Mormons, de- 
fends Democrats, denounces reporters, asserts his Unita- 
rianism, precisely as a private person might do, only per- 
haps with an added joy if he is defending an unpopular 
cause. A man must be a man, he seems to say, in order 
to be a President; and the public, though censuring each 
fresh outbreak of audacity, in its heart honors courage and 
esteems the more a man who dares to be sincere. If, too, 
he freely opposes others, he shows no irritation when him- 
self opposed. He will appoint to office to-morrow the 
man who attacks his policy to-day. In all his governing 
boards he surrounds himself with strong men. His reports 
announce the weaknesses of the University no less frankly 
than its strengths. He is an excellent listener, and waiter 
too, never in a hurry with his measures. Time to him is 
nothing. Yet his patience is very active, invoiving no 
cessation of endeavor. Both it and his courage express 
his freedom from personal sensitiveness. Discharging his 
mind from consideration of what his acts will bring upon 
himself, and filling it with a sense of the weighty cause 
that is in his keeping, he-seems to find bravery as easy as 
breathing. So impersonal a functionary can he thus be- 
come that he is sometimes mistaken by those less strenuéus 
than himself for a man merciless andinhuman. In reality 
he but knows better than most how unescapable is duty, 
how transitory the*windy ways of men. There may be in 
him some lack of imagination, a certain insensitiveness to 
temperaments unlike his own. But his readiness to expose 
himself to hurt does not spring from trifles such as these. 
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Rather, it announces in his own blunt fashion the common 
sense of the Psalmist, ‘The Lord is on my side; I will 
not fear: what can man do unto me ?” 

To those who know President Eliot only by report, Bibli- 
cal words applied to him will sound strange. Persons who 
have but a superficial acquaintance with him generally 
miss the moral passion. A reserved man, he does not talk 
much about his ideals. Yet ideals he has, and by their 
light his work is done. Let any one review the list of his 
achievements and see if it can be accounted for by any- 
thing short of moral passion. The multifold undertakings 
of this democratic aristocrat have a common aim, and not 
a material one. All alike seek to develop through educa- 
tion a better type of American—a man who shall early 
feel responsibility for himself, who shall regard his powers 
as a trust even when they differ from those of his neighbor, 
who is willing to train them long and severely, holding them 
steadily subject to laws higher than pefsonal liking, and 
who thus renders himself serviceable to his fellow-men. 
In President Eliot the sense of duty and of fidelity to trust 
is profound. It is the source of his steadinéss, the source 
too of much of his seeming coldness. Cool he undoubtedly 
is, and unsentimental; but those near him know the deli- 
cacy of his sympathy, the strength of his attachment to 
relative and friend, the ready ear for pain or poverty, the 
incapacity for selfishness, the perpetual elevation of soul. 
In a paper commending Phillips Brooks to Harvard stu- 
dents he wrote: “ Like all men of great influence, he was 
an idealist and an optimist; but he was also a judicious, 
prudent, and successful man, whose feet were firmly planted 
on mother earth.”’ The twofold praise may well be applied 


to himself. 


The Literary Revival in Ireland 
By Katharine Tynan Hinkson 


The Anglo-Irish literature in Ireland—that is to say, 
the literary expression of the Irish spirit in a foreign tongue 
—is not yet acenturyold. A hundred years ago the Celtic 
tongue, now driven as far back as Connaught, was being 
steadily strangled in the other three provinces by penal 
enactments. The old tongue died hard, and those valiant 
soldiers of freedom, the hedge schoolmasters, who, despite 
persecution, cherished the dying flame as long as might be, 
left us almost the last expression of Irish poetry in its own 
language—they and a few itinerant peddlers and open-air 
vagrants, who liked better the heather for bed and the sky 
for canopy than any house built by hand. They were 
Jacobites and rebels to a man; but their passionate songs 
of country and faith, wildly sweet as the lay of the black- 
bird on a dewy Irish evening, have not even yet reached 
the English heart and ear, though they were exquisitely 
translated into English by Edward Walsh, Ferguson, 
Mangan, Callanan, and others, thirty or forty years ago. 
Truth to tell, till very lately the Englishman had no ear for 
the Irish harmonies. He could understand Moore with 
his pretty drawing-room phrases, or George Darley; but 
for the very first workers who gleaned sparsely in this Irish 
field, for the Hon. George Ogle, who wrote “ Molly Asthore,” 
or his fellow the Hon. George Fox, who translated inimi- 
tably “The. County of Mayo,” there was little hearing, 
though both gentlemen, no doubt, were rather of the Eng- 
lish garrison in Ireland than of the mere Irishry. No 
greater proof of the English change of feeling can be given 
than the interest excited by Dr. Douglas Hyde’s translations 
of the love-songs of the Connaught peasantry. Men who 
would scarcely recognize the names of Ferguson, Mangan, 
or Walsh reveled in these fresh and exquisite earth-songs. 

To the songs of such a people as the Irish, revolution is 
a constraining impulse. The Irish Jacobite poets, for ex- 
ample, were fired by the Young Chevalier and the deliver- 
ance he was to bring to their mother-land. Then the lyrical 
impulse of ’48 is perhaps the most striking feature of that 
year of revolution in Ireland as elsewhere. After ’48 
came a long period of dull hopelessness. The Celt was 


gone with a vengeance in the coffin-ships to America, or he 
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was dead of the famine, or he was gazing blankly on the 
whitewashed walls of the horrible workhouses. Into the 
workhouses were swept the last remnants of those who 
had kept alive the native Irish poetry—the wandering beg- 

rwith his sheaf of ballads, the old schoolmaster who 
had fared from house to house with as light a heart as 
Autolycus, sure of his food and his bed and an appreciative 
audience. What the famine spared of desolation the Poor 
Law wrought to the heart and spirit of Ireland. 

It took nearly a score of years, and a new generation, to 
waken again the national spirit in Ireland. Fenianism, 
that generous forlorn hope, woke to some extent the sing- 
ing voice. The “Irish People” newspaper, under the 
editorship of John O’Leary, a patriot as cultivated as he is 
high in rectitude, bade fair to do for literature in Ireland in 
’65 something of what the “Nation” had done in ’48. 
But the Fenian rebellion was soon stamped out, and its 
leaders in Mountjoy and Portland Prison; and with the 
fall of Fenianism the dullest of all lethargies seemed to 
settle on the artistic faculties of the Irish people. In the 
years preceding the Land League there was no faintest 
stir of literature. The few men, Irish by birth, who were 
writing in the seventies, appealed to an English audience 
and followed English methods. The Land League ap- 
pealed to no poetical instincts. Miss Fanny Parnell’s 
fiery verses, without artistic premeditation or complete- 
ness, were the only literary fruits of the Land League 
years, and even they came to us from America. It is safe 
to say that Mr. Parnell’s death in 1891 evoked more poetry 
in a week than had accompanied his famous movement of 
’79, ’80,’81—a movement which always seems singularly 
out of harmony with its leader’s character. 

After the rejection of the Home Rule Bill in 85 came 
the lull in Irish politics which was the opportunity for 
Irish literature. I should say, by the way, that in the clos- 
ing days of the Land League some very notable Irish 
poetry was written by Miss Una Taylor, Sir Henry Taylor’s 
daughter, and claiming through her mother, Lord Mont- 
eagle’s sister, to be herself an Irishwoman. Miss Taylor’s 
poetry following Mr. Parnell’s death was perhaps the most 
impassioned and beautiful of that wrung from the heart 
of a people touched and stricken to the heart. But Miss 
Taylor has in no way devoted herself to Irish literature, 
and can scarcely be said to figure in the new movement. 

In those silent years the names of those, Irish-born, who 
were working away in the English literature may be briefly 
given: Dr. Todhunter, Professor Dowden, Mr. Richard 
Ashe King, Mr. George Francis Armstrong, Mr. Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy, Mr. Oscar Wilde. Miss Rosa Mulholland 
was writing exquisite Irish stories, without very distinctive 
Irish coloring. Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves was making 
his charming genre pictures of Irish peasant life. Mr. 
John F. O’ Donnell was flinging out his opulent lyrics, much 
influenced by Tennyson and other English masters. Miss 
Laffan had begun her able and caustic studies of bourgeois 
Irish life, in which the one thing lacking was sympathy. 

I often heard people say, prior to ’86, that the time 
was ripe for an Irish literary movement. Theirs must 
have been a prophetic instinct, for, to the ordinary ob- 
server, there was no more indication that such a move- 
ment was coming than that it was long overdue. When it 
did come, the impulse awoke in all manner of places at once. 

A little knot of us at that time foregathered in Dublin, 
which included Mr. W. B. Yeats, Dr. Douglas Hyde, Dr. 
Sigerson and his daughters, and a good many other people 
interested in literature. The central figures of the group 
were John O’Leary and his sister Ellen, a poetess who 
had written for the “Irish People,” and who kept, till she 
died, a pure devotion to her art of making songs that should 
touch a peasant or a child, while appealing by their beau- 
tiful simplicity and their nobility of thought te more culti- 
vated tastes. At the house of the O’Learys, or at the studio 
of Mr. Yeats’s father in Dublin, we had many eager literary 
conferences. Some came from the dominant class in 
Ireland, others from the mere people, but all of us alike 
seemed struck in the one hour with the ambition to make 
our work as Irish as possible, and the Scotch poet’s prayer 
to sing at least one song for country’s sake was echoed in 
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the hearts of half a score of us. Mr. Yeats at that time 
was a tall, ghostly youth, whose poetical appearance 
“jumped to the eye” as immediately as could that of 
Keats or Shelley. He has been more “ uninfluenced ” than 
any young poet I know, but at the time he was doing 
those dreamy, dramatic things, ‘“‘The Island of Statues,” 
“ Mosada,” and the like, which savor more of Coleridge’s 
opium-hued fantasies than of the open air of the Celt. 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, the son of a Roscommon rector, was 
then a distinguished student of Trinity College, Dublin. 
He, the most distinctly Irish of us, was already steeped to 
the lips in the Connaught folk-lore, and had put himself 
into sympathy with the peasant as surely no other scholar 
of the people’s learning has done before or since. 

One outcome of our literary friendships and conferences 
was a little book, ‘‘ Poems and Ballads of Young Ireland,” 
published by a round dozen of us in 1890. To this con- 
tributed Mr. Yeats, Dr. Hyde, Dr. Sigerson, Mrs. Sigerson, 
the late Miss Rose Kavanagh, Miss O’Leary, and Dr. Tod- 
hunter, among others, The latter contributed a splendid 
savage Irish ballad, ‘“‘ Aghadoe,”’ worth the many sensuous, 
beauty-loving volumes of his English years, to my mind. 
He, too, had been stirred in his London study by a wave 
of the Irish impulse. I was the editor of the volume. 

I think it was in 1886 that Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, 
who had kept his sweet Irish singing-note loyally through 
many years of English life, suggested to Mr. Yeats and 
myself that we should join him in writing a volume of 


poetical tales from the Irish, to be called “ Tales from. 


Tara.” I elected to do “ Diarmind and Grainul;” Mr. 
Yeats, “‘ The Wanderings of Oisin.” Mr. Graves’s part of 
the book still remains unwritten; but my version of the 
Irish story was the opening part of my volume “ Sham- 
rocks,” and Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ Wanderings ” gave the title to 
his first volume. 

Miss Emily Lawless was very far removed from our 
orbit. She is a sister of Lord Clancarty, perhaps the most 
prominent militant landlord of Land League days. Indeed, 
the fight on his estates is scarcely yet over. Miss Lawless 
had written some novels of general interest, ‘“‘ Major Law- 


_ rence ” being perhaps the best known, but up to ’86 or there- 


abouts she had shown no inclination to turn towards 
Ireland for her subjects. In one of the latter eighties she 
published “ Hurrish,” her first Irish story. John O’Leary 
gave me the book to read, expressing at the same time a 
high opinion of its power. The power, indeed, manifested 
in “ Hurrish,” and later in “ Grania,” is little short of 
genius. “ Hurrish,” a study of Irish peasant life in the 
Land League days, is gloomy and repellent, but withal 
extraordinarily impressive. Miss Lawless gets the color 
and desolation of Irish bog, moor, and mountain land into 
her pages. Anything more sunless than “ Hurrish” it 
would not be easy to imagine. People resented angrily at 
the time the portraiture of the old she-wolf, Hurrish’s 
mother, but she was just like a good many peasant mothers, 
as viewed from Miss Lawless’s standpoint. Miss Lawless 
would have eyes for the fierce fanaticism ; she would have 
none for the spiritual softening, somewhere out of sight, 
and the selfless devotion to a cause, to a country, or for 
the strength warped by many wrongs that turned to such 
deadly bitterness. The Irish peasant is fluént and passion- 
ate, and, excited by a vitriolic press, as he or she undoubt- 
edly was in Land League days, one had need largely to 
discount the language used. ‘ Hurrish” was certainly 
written from the point of view of Lord Clancarty’s sister, 
and, despite the soft portraiture of Hurrish and his sweet- 
heart, has little of the humanity and luminous feeling 
of “Grania.” In “Grania” there is no question of politi- 
cal or class bigotry possible, and of her heroine Miss Law- 
less has made a large and lonely figure of poignant sweet- 


_ ness and pathos. The sadness of the islands, and the sad, 


monotonous lives, spent in wresting from the sea and the 
winds the barest subsistence—all is but a fitting back- 
ground for Grania’s figure, that looms as mournful and 
impressive, years after one has closed the pages, as any 
heroine of old Greek tragedy. 

Miss Barlow’s Irish utterances came later. She was 
writing as early as 1882 in a Dublin review, “ Hibernia,” 
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owned and edited by George Noble, Count Piuankett, an 
Irish gentleman, who strove patiently in those dark years 
to keep the lamp of Irish literature from extinction. Miss 
Barlow, then signing herself ‘Owen Balair,’’ was contrib- 
uting to “‘ Hibernia” just such work as one would look 
for from the daughter of a university professor. Her 
father is the Rev. James Barlow, Senior Master Non- 
Regent of Dublin, University. Miss Barlow’s work then 
was mainly in the direction of translations or free render- 
ings from the ancient Greek, with an occasional original 
poem, which showed the influence as well of much intimacy 
with the English classics. In 1885 Miss Barlow pub- 
lished in the “ Dublin University Review ’’—for which all of 
us at the time were writing—one of her “‘ Bogland Studies,” 
that entitled “ Dalled Out; or, Eschatology in a Bog.” 
This she sent in anonymously, and, though the editor adver- 
tised for his anonymous contributor, she resolutely refused 
to disclose herself." T..W. Rolleston, one of the contrib- 
utors to the “ Ballads and Poems of Young Ireland,” was 
then editor. We had scattered and some of us were dead 
before Miss Batlow broke through her anonymity. She pub- 
lished “ Bogland Studies,” and signed it modestly, “ J. 
Barlow,” in 1892. I reviewed the book for two or three 
publications, but took the signature for a pseudonym till she 
wrote to undeceive me. In the following winter she pub- 
lished ‘Irish Idylls,” which was ‘he book of that season. 
She essayed prose at the suggestion of Dr. Nicoll, editor 
of the “ British. Weekly,” one of the first and most faithful 
friends of Miss Barlow’s Scotch prototype, J. M. Barrie. 
Miss Barlow differs from Miss Lawless in loving intensely 
the people of whom she writes. Indeed, it is only a 
passion of love and sympathy that enables her to write as 
she does, for her knowledge is sheer intuition. The class 
she springs from is high and dry Tory. She is the one 
avowed Nationalist of her family, for her father calls him- 
self a Tory, though, judging by his printed word, he is a 
broad and illumined one, Her ancestry is entirely other 
than Irish. She is so shy, personally, that I doubt if she 
would not run away from the round eyes of a peasant child. 
She lives at Raheny, a village near Dublin, of which the 
peasant population is half urban. She once lived a sum- 
mer in the west of Ireland, and that must have made her 
whole material for “Irish Idylls ’—that, and her genius 
of sympathy. Of Miss Barlow in her own line we have 
the highest hopes. The few Idylls contributed since the 
book to London magazines show growth, and still steady 
growth. She gets surer of herself, and adds to her exquisite 
quality of pathos a humor beyond measure delightful. 
She has reached her achievement by the most legitimate 
means. Year after year she destroyed the work of her 
hands till it came a little nearer pleasing her. The appren- 
ticeship which most writers serve in public she made in 
private, and there is nothing for her to-day to disown in 
her past work. But she has ever the dissatisfaction of 
true genius with her own work, and her humility about it 
is wonderful. She is quite young, happily, and one hopes 
that Ireland may in her present another famous “ Jane” 
to the English literature. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, with the same simplicity and humble 
opinion of himself, is buried in Connaught, getting closer 
every day tothe art and hearts of the people. His ‘“ Con- 
nacht Love-Songs” is one of the most notable books of the 
Irish revival. What adelivery he has—so simple, passion- 
ate, and mellifluous! The innocent luxuriousness of some 
of these love-songs is as sweet as Theocritus, as directly 
fervent as the Song of Solomon. .We have had no Irish 
scholar—and we are fairly rich in this branch of specialist 
literature—to compare with Dr. Hyde in the qualities that 
make for excellence in his special branch of scholarship. 
He is an ideal folk-lorist. 

Mr. Yeats has grown more and more Irish while becom- 
ing the most conspicuous and excellent of the younger 
English poets. He has done a good deal of very beauti- 
ful and fanciful prose, too, and he was largely instrumental 
in establishing the Irish Literary Society, both in Dublin 
and London. The Society is a sign of the times, and 
includes Irish men and women of all creeds and _ politics. 
Its New Irish Library, a volume of which is issued at 
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intervals, is reaching the Irish people as no series of 
books has done since the Irish Library of ’48. 

_Mr. Standish O’Grady contributed the second volume 
of the New Irish Library, ‘The Bog of Stars,” a collec- 
' tion-of stories of Elizabethan Ireland. He, too, is one of 
the figures in the revival of Irish literature. He is a his- 
torian with the imagination of a poet. His History of Ire- 
land is semi-mythical ; but he is at his best when he does 
not pretend to write history, but dresses up in a garb of 
stately romance some towering figure of the Irish gallery 
of heroes. His prose style at its best isepic. The Eliza- 
bethan wars in Ireland is the period he has specially 
treated, and to this period refer his monograph on Red 
Hugh O’Donnell, and another brilliant historical romance, 
purporting to be written by. the secretary of an English 
Deputy in Ireland. This so excelled in vraisemblance as 
to deceive some people into taking it for a genuine histor- 
ical manuscript. 

There are a good many younger writers coming forward 
to swell the ranks of modern Irish writers. Many of these 
have received their first help and encouragement from the 
editor of the “Irish Monthly,” Father Matthew Russell, 
brother of Sir Charles Russell, Attorney-General for Eng- 
land. Scarcely a notable name in Irish literature but has 
appeared at one time or other in the “Irish Monthly.” 
Frances Wynne, the young poet whose death we had to 
mourn last year, began with Father Russell, and Miss 
Dora Sigerson, the most promising of the new arrivals, is 
also one of his protegées. 

Altogether, things look as if the little renaissance of 
Irish literature were come to stay. The Home Rule move- 
ment is dead, after lingering feebly since Mr. Parnell’s 
deposition from the leadership. Political movements rise 
and fall in Ireland like the swing of a pendulum, and 
it may be years before we have another leader to direct a 
revolution, peaceful or otherwise, in Ireland. Meanwhile 
there is a quiet time in which literature may grow and 
thrive. There is the spasmodic literature which follows 
revolutions and is as the very song of the sword. Buta 
permanent literature never throve in years of disturbance. 
It takes years of leisure in which to grow strong. And 
the growth of education and love of art will prepare us, no 
doubt, for the freedom that will come one day. 

Freedom comes from God’s right hand, 

And needs a godly train, 
sang one of the ’48 poets, and I doubt that the excesses of 
Land League years and the vitriolic teachings of the press 
of those days were a preparation forthe freedom we have 
so long hoped and prayed for. But, meanwhile, in every 
little Irish town there is a bruit of literary societies and 
movements, and for once Irish literature is on the markets 
of the world. 


Spirituality and the Institutional 
Church 


By the Rev. William Cross Merrill 


At the close of a sermon on applied Christianity the 
writer was met, by a distinguished divine of the congrega- 
tion, with words of generous approval, yet with the mild 
demurrer: “Is there not danger that this institutional 
work will weaken the spiritual life of the Church?” In 
editing, for a California paper, an article touching “ The 
Church and the Kingdom of God,” by Dr. Goodwin, of 
Chicago, another clergyman “full of years and honors” 
arrives at a like conclusion. In expressing his fears, he 
alludes to the last report of Berkeley Temple, to which the 
name “institutional”’ was first given, and says: “ This 
church, with over nine hundred members, has added only 
fifty-six to its membership on confession of faith during 
the year.” These are but two of the many voices raised 


in warning or protest in view of the growing demand for 
a more practical application of the Gospel of Christ. Has 
the solicitude a basis in reason? 

In the very nature of the case, from the tremendous 
difficulties to be overcome by Berkeley Temple, the special 
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pleader would hesitate to take it as an average test of the 
institutional idea. This, however, is not an attempt to 
“make out a case,”” but to communicate information ; and 
as few churches are likely to meet graver difficulties along 
this line, it may be well to let this stand as a type. 

The Berkeley Street Church furnishes the history of a 
long and arduous struggle for survival in a rapidly chang- 
ing environment. Meanwhile it enjoyed pastoral leader- 
ship of exceptional ability, and yet, some eight years ago, . 
it became the deliberate conviction of the ablest judges 
that the field must be abandoned. To some church about 
to surrender its field of labor, it may be of interest to com- 
pare the last six years of the “ Berkeley Street Church” 
with the first six years of its institutional work as “ Berke- 
ley Temple.’”’ The table gives the year, membership, 
additions by conversion, percentage of gain by conversion, 
and gain over all losses by letter and conversion : 


BERKELEY STREET CHURCH, 1882-1887: 


Percentage of 
Percentage net gain b 

1882.... 604 16 2.65 2.45 
1883.... 598 2 +33 (1.00) loss 
1884. 595 15 2.52 1.51 
1885.... 597 7 1.17 
1886.... 597 17 2. 3 
1887. 605 12 I 50 

c code 11.49 4-65 

BERKELEY TEMPLE, 1888-1893: 

1888.... 590 26 4-41 14.40 
1889.... 597 31 5-19 12.56 
1890.... 711 66 9.28 13-22 
i891.... 812 63 7.76 12.32 
1892.... 894 52 5.82 9-39 
1893.-.- 957 51 5-39 6.45 

ccc 37-35 68.34 


This is the comparison of a church with itself under old 
and new methods of activity. As Berkeley Temple, work- 
ing under the divine injunction, “Go ye out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be full,” its accessions on confession are more 
than threefold, and its total net gain is almost fifteenfold. 
Compare, now, this institution with four prominent Boston 
churches during the same period. The statistics for 1893 
are not yet at hand; but let the five years 1838-1892 
suffice. Let the Old South and Park Street represent the 
ordinary line of work, and Union and Phillips the expressly 
evangelistic methods. How have these four churches 
prospered during this period of Berkeley Temple’s proba- 
tion? For economy of space we will give only the total 
percentages of gain for the five years on confession, and 
total percentage of net gain by confession and letter : 
Percentage of Percentage of total 


gain on net gain by 
confession. confession and letter. 
1888—1892—Berkeley Temple...... 32.46 61.89 
Old South........... 9.63 21.17 
Park Street........... 9-34 (3-14) loss 


That we may not seem to confine the comparison to 
individual churches, let us compare Berkeley Temple with 
the combined Congregational churches of three cities 
widely separated—Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco— 
taking as the working church the total membership less 


absentees. The average percentage of yearly gain on con- 
fession during the years 1888-1892 is as follows: 

Berkeley Temple.......... | Chica. 7-68 
San Francisco..........+. | cee. 4.98 


Berkeley Temple has had unusual difficulties to encount er, 
and yet the test is most favorable to the modern methods of 
work. Let us take four other institutional churches, wid“ly 
separated, under more favorable conditions, figuring, as 
before, the percentage of gain by confession on the basis 
of membership less absentees. We take the years 1887- 
1892, and the churches: Pilgrim, Worcester; Fourth, 
Hartford ; Tabernacle, Jersey City; Plymouth, Milwau- 
kee, and the combined Congregational churches of the 
United States, of course not deducting the absentees from 
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the latter. Should that seem just, however, a little less 
than one per cent. would be added (about .g3). 


Pilgrim, Fourth, Tabernacle, Plymouth, United States 
Worcester. Hartford. Jersey City. Milwaukee. combined. 


ee 18. 3 20.83 16.81 14.79 8.99 
1888..... 7.86 4.87 9.23 10.94 5-47 
1889..... 3-83 10.75 9.19 5-73 5-95 
1890..... 5-15 11.56 22.01 57 5-44 
12.38 9-34 3-34 44 5-83 
i 3-75 9-47 5-71 1.05 5-82 

Totals. 51.51 66.82 66.79 46.52 37-50 
Ann’ Av. 8.58 11.14 II.13 7:75 6.25 


Had all the Congregational churches of the United 
States attained the same average of gain on confession 
during these six years, with the institutional churches, it 
would have increased their total by a hundred thousand 
converts. 

In certain quarters of every city the institutional church 
has its place. It willnot soon, possibly may never, become 
universal. Dives, in church as elsewhere, will fare sumptu- 
ously, and from his own hired pew will nod conscious or 
unconscious approval to conventional discourse. 

It would seem, however, from the above statistics, that 
there is large room for work along this line ; and when we 
consider the sad fact that the Congregational churches of 
America, by present methods, add, on the average, only 
about six per cent. yearly to their numbers by conversion, 
it is not difficult to see where the real danger of spiritual 
decadence lies. Already, for some years, the cry of young 
Germany has been, “ Away from the Church! it will do 
nothing for us.” It may be a selfish judgment; unjust, 
entirely, it is not. It is sympathy in the concrete that 
men need, and from the hand that gives they very quickly 
penetrate to the motive that inspires. 

‘It is very much to be desired that Christians who look 
kindly upon this work shall not permit themselves to be 
prejudiced by the intense utterances of a few men who feel 
called to be agitators, and perhaps prophets of a revolu- 
tion speedily to come. As a rule, these churches are show- 
ing much good sense in moving along lines of evolution 
and not revolution. We are bound, in all Christian charity, 
to accept as the true genius, spiritually, of this forward 
movement the aim enunciated by one of its most busy pas- 
tors: “ Every one of these multiple agencies for helping 
men is held absolutely as a means to a spiritual end.” 

It is useless for churches in close contact with the 
masses to seek to salve their wrongs with the Christian’s 
panacea that the evils of this world will be set right in the 
world to come. The unregenerate will tell us that, since 
the same God rules in either world, the certain misery of 
this casts a shadow on the possible happiness of that, and 


that, at any rate, they do not propose to wait for it. 


The British Independent Labor 


Movement 
By William Clarke 


I use the word movement rather than party to describe 
the new force in British politics on purpose to avoid 
giving the impression that the Independent Labor party is 
conterminous or absolutely identical with the Labor move- 
ment in politics. But at the same time the Independent 
Labor party is the largest factor in this wide movement. 
I write about it because, by universal admission, it is now 
becoming the most critical deciding factor in English poli- 
tics ; and its action is likely to determine the result of that 
general election which cannot be delayed longer than the 
early spring of next year, and which may come any day. 

The Independent Labor party was formally constituted 
at Bradford early in 1893, its second conference having 
been held early this year in Manchester. Its leading 
spirit is James Keir Hardie, the well-known Labor mem- 
ber of Parliament. In the House of Commons Mr. Hardie 
has undoubtedly been a failure, a fact entirely due to his 
obvious contempt and disgust for the House. He is 
rarely there, and when he does appear he acts by himself 
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in such an erratic way that no one can co-operate with him. 
All the same he is an able man of persistent determina- 
tion, a singular elevation of character, and a religious 
spirit curious and rare among our hard, secularistic work- 
ingmen. I have rarely heard a better speaker both as 
regards matter and tone and style, in all of which respects 
he is distinctly the superior of John Burns. And yet, 
owing, doubtless, to a very pretty knack at “ log-rolling,”’ 
Mr. Burns is a power in the House, while Mr. Hardie is 
almost unregarded. Keir Hardie is a miner by calling, 
and was for years Secretary of a large miners’ union in 
Scotland ; but he actually represents a large working-class 
constituency in East London, where his most active sup- 
porters are to be found among our excellent friends and 
untiring workers of Mansfield House, the Congregation- 
alist “‘ settlement ” in that crowded region. Hardie is too 
much of an idealist, too little of a practical politician, to 
succeed in Parliament; but as a Labor leader he is de- 
servedly popular, and his pale face, with thick hair and 
beard, and rather dreamy eyes, crowned with the work- 
man’s cap he always wears, is as well known as almost any 
face in England. as 

The Secretary of the Independent Labor party is Tom 
Mann, also an idealist, and a fine, warm nature. Mr. 
Mann has injured his career and prospects by his uncer- 
tainty as to the field he was intended for. At one time he 
headed the Dockers’ Union, which he resigned to become 
candidate for the secretariate of our largest trade-union, 
the Amalgamated Engineers. He was unsuccessful, and 
was then induced to become Secretary of the London Re- 
form Union, a useful body creatéd to push the so-called 
“ London Progressive Programme.” Then Mr. Mann was 
very nearly induced to take orders in the Anglican Church, 
his fervent religious nature having commended him to 
those who thought that the presence of such a man in the 
Church would be an immense leverage for that body in its 
appeal to the working classes. But Mr. Mann thought 
better of it (very wisely, as I think), joined the Independ- 
ent Labor party, and was elected its Secretary. His time 
is mainly employed in traveling about the country, looking 
after the branches of the party, and in working up his own 
candidature; for Mr. Mann is Labor candidate in the 
Colne Valley division of Yorkshire, a large mixed, but 
mainly industrial, constituency, where he is opposing a 
capitalist Liberal of a type peculiarly obnoxious to the 
working classes. Mann is thirty-eight years old, is well 
read, a fluent speaker, a highly skilled workman, and an 
untiring organizer. 

I can refer to only two other personalities in the Inde- 
pendent Labor party—John Lister and Robert Blatchford. 
Mr. Lister is a “ gentleman” of a good old Catholic family, 
and he resides in an old hall near to the busy manufactur- 
ing town of Halifax. A good speaker, an honest and gen- 
erous man respected by all who know him, still compara- 
tively young, and unmarried, Mr. Lister devotes all his 
time and energy to the Labor cause. He is a Labor can- 
didate at Halifax, where, even if he be not successful, he 
will bring about the defeat of one of the Liberal represent- 
tives, an insignificant young Whig whom the Liberal 
party was unwise enough to foist on the comstituency. I 
do not suppose that any of my American readers ever 
heard of Robert Blatchford, yet he is one of the best- 
known men in England. His articles, under the zom de 
plume of “ Nunquam,” appeared for a long time in the 
columns of the Manchester “ Sunday Chronicle,” a paper 
with an enormous circulation, and were literally devoured 
by tens of thousands all over the North of England. Here 
was Socialism preached every Sunday in the industrial 
districts, in language so racy, fresh, pungent, that I do not 
recall anything like it in English journalism. Mannerism 
there was, but it was the mannerism of original power ; 
one felt that there was a Man behind it, and a man who had 
toiled and suffered. ‘‘ Nunquam for:some reason fell 
out with the “‘ Sunday Chronicle,’ and started a paper of 
his own, the “ Clarion,”’ which is widely read all over the 
North and Midland districts of England. There are many 
other active men in the party, such as Ben Tillett, the 
dockers’ leader; Pete Curran, an Irish workman of remark- 
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able power ; Fred Hammill, who may possibly bring about 
John Morley’s defeat at Newcastle; but the real leaders 
of the Independent Labor party are the four I have 
named. 

As for its programme, the party has carefully eschewed the 
word Socialist, but as carefully adopted a Socialist creed. 
In a word, it is for all measures which have for their object 
the placing of the land and other necessary instruments of 
industrial production under the control and ownership of 
the people. But the central point about the party is that 
every one of its members is required to separate himself 
totally from the existing Liberal and Conservative parties ; 
he cannot be a member of their clubs or caucuses, nor can 
he at any time vote for their candidates. It is significant to 
note that in Bradford, where the movement is strongest, 
the ablest and best known of the younger local Radicals 
has just separated himself in this way from the Liberal 
party, and has taken his influence, which is not small, and 
his money, which happens not to be small either, into the 
camp of Independent Labor. At this moment, I am in- 
formed by the most experienced Liberal organizer in the 
North of England, the Independent Labor party can domi- 
nate the political situation in Manchester, Bradford, New- 
castle, Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burnley, a portion of Hull, and a part of Sheffield. I give 
this statement, not on my own authority, but on his, and I 
know none better. So strong is the movement in Man- 
chester that the editor of the Manchester “ Guardian,”’ the 
most powerful Liberal organ, perhaps, in Eagland, refused 
recently to run for Parliament against an Independent Labor 
candidate, on the ground that he really agreed with him in 
politics, and that if Independent Labor was not recognized, 
it would be all up with the Liberal party. 

And at length the Liberal party is slowly, very slowly, 
beginning to realize this capital fact in the political situa- 
tion. ‘Indeed, it is the one subject which is now engross- 
ing attention. With a section of the Irish actively hostile 
and the other section not too trusting of the intentions of 
Lord Rosebery, with the standard of revolt raised in Wales, 
with Mr. Labouchere and numbers of Radicals not too 
friendly to a Cabinet presided over by a peer and a Roths- 
child’s son-in-law, with a tiny and precarious Parliamentary 
majority, a serious revolt of Labor would smash the Liberal 
party and put it in opposition till the end of the cen- 
tury. Lord Rosebery’s recent visit to Manchester was 
understood to have for its object a modus vivendi by which 
Liberalism and Labor should form a working alliance. If 
that was so, his lordship made a dismal failure. It was a 
poor, weak, I might say paltry speech, utterly unworthy of 
the subject or the occasion ; and its sole effect has been 
to strengthen the determination and straighten the back- 
bone of the Labor party. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the actual Labor vote in 
Parliament will be increased by the next general election. 
The Labor candidates I have named and others will be more 
likely, perhaps, to keep Liberals out than to get in them- 
selves, though I do look for the success of Mr. Tillett at 
Bradford, Mr. Lister at Halifax, and Mr. Curran at Bar- 
row. The importance of the movement is twofold. It 
means the break-up of the complex force called Liberalism, 
and therefore indirectly aids the Conservative cause for the 
time being. Indeed,though I hesitate to predict confi- 
dently, I do not see how the Liberals can carry the next 
election. They cannot gain in Ireland, they may lose 
through divisions in Wales, they will certainly lose in 
Scotland, they stand to lose nearly a score of seats in the 
industrial parts of England, and it is estimated they will 
lose five seats in London. Where the corresponding gains 
are coming from I do not see. This collapse of the Liberal 
party, however, is coincident with the conscious adoption 
of the Socialist idea as a working practical political force— 
for this is what the Labor movement in politics means. 
Some of his not very judicious supporters said that Lord 
Rosebery would be able to cope with this new situation. 
As a matter of fact, he has not hitherto shown himself able 
to do so: things look distinctly worse for the Liberals than 
under Mr. Gladstone’s premiership. 


London, England. 
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The Poorest of the Poor 


By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


Whether or not there can be two standards by which to 
measure the value of money, there can be no doubt in the 
world that both wealth and gee each have many 
standards. Both are great or small according to the 
necessities of the class to which the rich man and poor 
man belong, and in some measure to the personal charac- 
teristics and habits of the individuals. Once in New Eng- 
land I was driving with an old farmer, and some of the 
men of the neighborhood came under criticism. Speak- 
ing of a prominent man in the village, I asked, “ He is a 
man of means ?” 

“ Well, sir,” the old farmer replied, “he ain’t got much 
money, but he’s mighty rich.” 

‘“‘He has a great deal of land, then ?” I asked. 

“No, sir, he ain’t got much land, neither; but still he 
is mighty rich.” 

The old farmer, with a pleased smile, observed my 
puzzled look for a moment, and then explained : 

“You see, sir, he ain’t got much money, and he ain’t 
got much land, but still he is rich, because he never went 
to bed owing any man a cent in all his life. He lives as 
well as he wants to live, and he pays as he goes; he don’t 
owe nothing, and he ain’t afraid of nobody; he tells every 
man the truth, and does his duty by himself, his family, 
and his neighbors; his word is as good as a bond, and 
every man, woman, and child in the town looks up to and 
respects him. No, sir, he ain’t got much money, and he 


ain’t got much land, but still he is a mighty rich man, be- . 


cause he’s got all he needs and all he wants.” 

I assented to the old farmer’s deductions, for I thought 
them entirely correct. When a man has all he needs and 
all he wants he is certainly rich, and when he lacks these 
things he is certainly poor. Now, the poor man’s posses- 
sions—defining riches and poverty in this way—may be 
double those of the rich man, and the correctness of the 
definition still be good. I have an illustration in point. 
I know a man who lives with his family in a country vil- 
lage. Hisincome is, without doubt, larger than that of any 
man in the township, and still he is in all probability more 
harassed by want of money than any man in the neighbor- 
hood. He requires so many things that he always spends 
something more than he makes, and therefore he is always 
in debt, always importuned by his creditors. Now, accord- 
ing to the idea of the old New England farmer, my friend 
is really poorer than the artisans and gardeners and labor- 
ers who work for him, And I know that this gentleman 
counts himself among the poorest of the poor. Whether 
this be so or not is what I shall briefly discuss in this 

aper. 

. The incompetents, the paupers who cannot live without 
the assistance of the charitable, are outside the range of 
the discussion. They have been overcome by poverty, 
and have pitifully sunk below the level of the poor. The 
very poor man is one who, notwithstanding hard work, finds 
it difficult to supply himself and his family with the necessities 
of life. The necessities of life—ah, there’s the rub! What 
is an absolute necessity for one man would be a wasteful 
luxury for another; so the amount of a man’s income is by 
no means a measure of his wealth or poverty. The laborer 
who earns one dollar and a quarter a day needs ceftain 
things, and without the money in hand he can get none of 
them, He rents his rooms, he feeds and clothes his 
family, he takes his amusements, on the basis of his wage ; 
and the great majority of laborers in this country are not 
only contented but happy in their lot. The artisan who 
makes two dollars and a half a day lives just a trifle better 
than the laborer, and his excess of wage enables him, as a 
rule, to lay by something for the rainy day. The more 
skilled mechanic who receives three or four dollars a day 
lives a trifle better than the artisan, and, when he is ae 
and blessed with a careful wife, is pretty sure to save a tid 

bit every year. Now, these are all poor people eto 


_ing to the ordinary standard, but they are all self-support- 


ing, self-respecting, and do not belong to the class defined 
as the poorest of the poor. Singularly enough, however, 
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so strange is human nature and so widespread is human 
ignorance that these men rather look up to the poorest of 
the poor, while the latter look down on them. 

As the cost of living varies in the different parts of the 
country, it is well, in giving figures, to be also geographically 
specific. 
York, and say at once that I sincerely believe that the man 
of forty years of age with a wife and family in the metropo- 
lis and a salary or income from his profession of $2,500 a 
year is as poor as he can be. Of course there are $2,500 men 
in New York who live and save on that income, but they 
are the exceptions to the rule. The generality of $2,500 
men feel called upon to live in acertain way, and that way 
does not differ as greatly as it should from the manner of 
living of the $10,000 man. That is what makes it so awfully 
hard for him to get along. He feels obliged to house himself 
with some comfort and entire respectability ; he must dress 
tolerably well for business at least, and, being well clad him- 
self, his wife and children must also be nicely clothed. 
Then all of them must be fed and all must be served in 
some fashion. 

Let us see how far $2,500 will go to do this. Suppose 
he takes $500 for his rent—and I do not believe an apart- 
ment that a man of theclass I have in my mind would care 
to live in could be had for less. Even at that price it 
would surely be very far from the ideal home for a family 
of taste and refinement. Then he pays $16 a month for 
his servant—$192. The wear and tear on furniture, bed 
and table linen, and kitchen and dining-room things will be 
$60 more. Add to these, fuel, $50; lights, $36; butcher, 
baker, and grocer, $900; car-fare, $50; wife’s clothing, 
$200; children’s clothing (allowing three youngsters to 
the family), $210; man’s clothing, $150; man’s luncheon 
down-town, $100. This makes a total of $2,448, and 
leaves the man with a balance of $52 to pay for the amuse- 
ments of the family, settle the pew-rent at church, com- 
pensate the doctor, and discharge the druggist’s bill. Some, 
no doubt, will say that a man who spent his income in the 
way I have set down was a poor economist. Doubtless ! 
but that is what makes him poorer than other men of a 
different class andasmaller income. His position prevents 
him from economizing in ways entirely open to many others. 

He might pay less rent and live in an apartment-house 
whose front windows are decorated with the frowsy heads 
of women in curl-papers ; he might pay less and put his 
children to bed in a room into which the sunshine never 
reaches ; he might pay less and live in a house so vulgar 
outside and so ill-smelling inside that he would blush with 
humiliation every time he approached it, and sicken with 
_ disgust every time he mounted the stairs. He might do 
these things, but he won’t, and therefore he is poor indeed. 
Then, again, he might do without a servant. So he might, 
but as likely as not his wife absolutely could not do without a 
servant. A woman not brought up to hard labor, and un- 
accustomed to domestic drudgery, not only cannot do it, 
but she cannot learn to do it unless she has exceptional 
physical strength, and also a remarkable knack for acquir- 
ing that dexterity which makes such work easy. And if 
he did without a servant, he would at once drop out of the 
class to which he belongs. He will not consent to this, 
and so he continues to bevery poor. All the expenditures 
might be scaled down in the same way, and many of them 
are so cut, for otherwise, notwithstanding the balance of $52 
on the showing, there would be a deficiency. The wife turns 
her dresses, and the husband even turns his coats ; the mar- 
keting is done with great care, so that something may be 
saved on the food; the husband takes a sandwich with 
him from home for his lunch, even, and now and then goes 
into cheap restaurants, where each guest is his own servitor 
and all are fed as nearly like pigs as possible. These 
economies give the poor man a little leeway, and enable 
him sometimes to pay the premium on his life-insurance 
policy without borrowing the money. But even after all 
these economies, he is very poor. And then suppose he 
‘loses his employment, or falls sick! Well, then his condi- 
tion is most deplorable. With income suddenly shut off, 
he still has his establishment on his hands, and his 
expenses go on the same as ever. If this continues for 
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So I will locate my poorest poor class in New | 
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several months, he will have contracted debts that years of 
careful living will not enable him to repay. So handi- 
capped, he is the very poorest of the poor, and from year’s 
end to year’s end his nose is kept tightly fixed on the ever- 
revolving grindstone. 

Now, what men constitute this class?’ In the main, the 
class consists of higher clerks in large mercantile houses 
and banks; professional men, such as lawyers, authors, 
journalists, and artists. All of them are men of some 
position, envied by their juniors and looked up to by the 
men who, by manual labor, earn less in money, though 
they secure a much greater independence. And, singu- 
larly enough, these poor men look upon themselves with 
some complacency, and regard those on the lower levels 
with amiable tolerance. This is a happy fact, and is 
another illustration of the truth that God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb. If it were not for this pride, which 
at once assists in the undoing of the $2,500 man’ and 
somewhat ameliorates his sufferings after he is undone, he 
would not be so badly off as he is. But he is not even 
entirely responsible for this-false pride, as it is nearly 
always an accompaniment of the position that makes him 
what he is. In his reflective moments, however, he is a 
sad and a humble man, for he looks his real condition in 
the face and sees for himself that, if he is not the poorest 
man in the world, he certainly belongs to that class which 
should be called the poorest of the poor. 


% 
Beggars and Tramps in China 


By the Rev. F. M. Chapin 


In a country so large and so overpopulated as China, it 
is natural to expect that one would find a large number 
who, if they subsist at all, must do so at the expense of 
others. With all the wealth stored up in mines of unsur- 
passed richness, and a soil that has remained fertile though 
tilled for more than forty centuries, the Chinese are the 
poorest people on the face of the globe. In one province, 
that of Shantung, a careful inquiry made by an Englishman, 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, shows that, on an average, the amount 
spent for food and clothing cannot exceed two cents a day. 
When we reflect that there are thousands of rich men in this 
province, which has a larger population than Great Britain, 
and tens of thousands who live comfortably, if not in lux- 
ury, we shall have some proximate idea of that lower 
stratum which has to subsist on less than seven dollars per 
annum. In fact, notwithstanding that the Chinese laborer 
has been a well-known figure in the United States for a 
quarter of a century, it is still difficult to realize how any 
people can continue to exist on so low a plane of living. 
We should be led to suppose that the whole nation would 
become beggars. This is far from being the case. Asa 
rule, the Chinese do not beg. There is perhaps wanting 
that feeling of independence which is so often seen among 
the poor of our great cities, who will sometimes starve 
rather than let their needs be known. Yet they struggle 
on alone against great odds rather than take to the road 
or become an encumbrance to their relatives. But for these 
last the condition of the poor would literally be insupport- 
able. The family tie is, however, a strong one ; when noth- 
ing else is to be done, the poor turn to the more fortunate 
members of the clan, and these usually give some aid. Not 
infrequently some well-to-do farmer receives a visit from 
some unfortunate whom he bardly knows by sight, who set- 
tles himself down at his fireside and stays there until he sees 
that his welcome is worn so threadbare that to attempt 
remaining longer might be to his own injury. Officials of 
every class, and rich men who are increasing their gains, 
are never without these hangers-on, who think it the duty 
of their more fortunate relatives to provide them with some 
place where they are certain of their rice daily, to say 
nothing of tobacco. Employment is what the poorer 
classes invariably seek for. But the supply is so much 
greater than the demand that the price of labor is always 
low. Farmers get good help the year through by paying 
five dollars and board ; teachers are glad to engage for a 
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still smaller sum ; and the day-laborer is satisfied with five 
cents and eats his own food. 

Under these circumstances we cannot wonder that the 
number of beggars and tramps is always large, and that 
few take to this mode of getting a living unless obliged to. 


A rich beggar in China would be an anomaly indeed. 


Whatever the fraternity in Italy, Turkey, or England are 
able to do, in this land they would stand a hard chance. 
Benevolence there is on a limited scale ; but the design is 
to give so as to sustain life, based on the supposition that 
others do their share. And as the others cannot be 
depended upon for this, the result is that the beggar leads 
a very sorry life. 

In many cities during the winter a soup-kitchen is 
opened at the expense of the wealthy and under the 
patronage of some official, where a single bow! of millet 
mush is given out. To eke out the remainder of the day’s 
food the beggar goes from door to door, calling for cash 


or cold victuals. Often refused, and always an unwelcome 


visitor, he adds a little to what he has already, but it is 
far less than equal to the amount required to sustain life. 
In Pekin the beggars go about in scanty clothing for the 
purpose of exciting compassion. A well-dressed man there 
would stand little chance of receiving anything beyond 
blows or curses. As the weather is such in the coldest 
months that without some protection they would certainly 
‘freeze, a preparation of arsenic is rubbed on the skin to 
make it impervious to the cold, and a small bowl contain- 
ing burning charcoal is concealed under the sacking around 
the loins. Even thus partially protected the sufferings of 
these men must often be severe. During the summer 
months they fare better; the large numbers of travelers on 
the roads, students going to the capital for examination, 
are seldom appealed to in vain. All along the great 
highways hundreds and even thousands of wretches lie 


in wait for the passer-by. Small boys run after his cart, | 


make a owfow, and, scrambling to their feet, follow after 
for a mile or more unless rewarded with the baksheesh. 
Every road leading to some shrine, such as the sacred 
mountain of T’ai An, is infested with them. They are of 
all ages and dressed in every kind of garb, from that of 
nature to a ragged sheepskin and a pair of shoes. All, or 
nearly all, are bareheaded ; but, though often without any 
other apparel, except around the loins, nearly every one 
has on a pair of shoes. This latter is as necessary to 
a Chinaman as a tall hat to an African prince. Only 
young children and the very poorest of the beggars go 
barefoot. 

In summer, as I have said, the beggar fares better 
than during the cold weather. He is able to get around, 
to visit the farmer’s corn-field and potato-patch, besides 
picking up many an unconsidered trifle which is readily 
disposed of. He has no anxiety as to where to spend the 
night, for any doorway, or the recesses of some small tem- 
ple, will answer very well. His greatest trouble is to get 
cash enough with which to purchase the ashes of the opium- 
pipe. These he swallows and thus forgets his sorrows. 
Most beggars are opium-users. Some owe their present 
misery to the drug, while others have learned its potent 
effects to make them for a time forget hunger and cold 
and the inevitable ills of a vagrant’s life. 

What proportion of the beggar class are such by pro- 
fession it is difficult, almost impossible, to ascertain. A 
large number add to the ills they have, using various 
means, to excite the pity of strangers. The writer once 
saw a Buddhist priest who had what seemed a terrible 
gash on his hand still unhealed. A careful examination 
showed that the hand was not his own, but was one which 
he carried about to show the public in order to excite 
sympathy. Instances are not unknown of mothers maim- 
ing their children in order that they might, as it were, have 
a better capital with which to beg a living. 

When we turn to the tramps, we find that we have dif- 
ferent elements to deal with than those of European lands. 
A tramp in China is what his name implies—one who 
tramps. There are few railroads, and these he has not 
learned to patronize. The boats on the many rivers are too 
small to stow himself away in and ride as a deadhead. 
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And the people everywhere are not given to asking strangers 
to ride, though they may drive past the traveler in an 
empty cart. Hence it is impossible for him to get any- 
where without going on foot. Most of this class are per- 
sons in really destitute circumstances. Drought or floods 
have disappointed their expectations and forced them to flee 
from a region in which to remain is certain starvation. After 
every such affliction as too much or too little rain in any 
district, the traveler is certain to come upon companies of 
people, men, women, and children, fleeing for their lives 
to some more favored locality where they may beg their 
living until spring, when they will return and plant once 
more in hopes of a harvest. A wheelbarrow carries all 
their worldly effects, besides the younger children. Often- 
times the women are obliged to ride, owing to their little 
feet, upon which they cannot hobble far in a day without 
intense pain. These refugees, for they may be truly 
termed such, put up at small inns or at the temples, where 
they pay little or nothing for a night’s lodging; they sep- 
arate at daybreak to beg, the women and children going 
one way while the men take another. Where there is a 
number together it is a common practice to secure the aid 
of some teacher to write them a request for aid, their num- 
bers, and the cause of their leaving home. This is gener- 
ally considered a more respectable mode of begging than 
that of entering the compound and bawling for food 
until the owner gives something in order to be rid of a 
nuisance. 

Usually the women and children are the most successful 
in working upon the sympathies of their countrymen. But 
these last often resort to methods which it would not be 
prudent for a man to imitate. All the small trifles which 
are exposed for sale on the streets are pilfered from, cakes 
are snatched before the face and eyes of the pastryman, 
and readily concealed in the large sleeves, or given to the 
children to eat. The shopkeeper understands very well 
that he is helpless. If he protests, he is laughed at by 
others, and feels disgraced at being engaged in a quarrel 
with a woman. Should he attempt to revile—that national 
weapon of the Chinese—he is more than matched by his 
adversary, whose whole life has probably been spent in 
cursing her neighbors or attempting to control unruly chil- 
dren. And it is useless to go to law, for the offense is too 
trivial in the first place, and in all probability the magis- 
trate would take the woman’s view of the matter and decide 
that, as the articles were taken in plain sight, it cannot be 
construed that she intended to steal, so in the end he 
would at most get his goods back again at an expense of 
many times their value. 

In a large district south of Pekin there is a county 
which is flooded annually. A neighboring river, when it 
threatens to overflow its banks, is allowed to inundate this 
region rather than desolate a much larger one. The vil- 
lages, in anticipation of this annual overflow, are built nearly 
twelve feet above the plain. The country being fertile, the 
farmers are able to secure one crop yearly, and once in six 
or eight years they harvest an additional one. Owing to 
the annual flooding of the district, however, the inhabitants 
have become accustomed to leave their homes at the open- 
ing of winter, and make long tramps to the south and west, 
begging their way from town to town. This habit once 
formed has become to them almost a necessity, and it 
matters not whether the harvests have been good or poor, 
whether the individual is rich or not, when the wild geese 
fly south they too take their march for warmer regions to 
follow a gypsy life that has more pleasures and fascinations 
than those around their own homestead. A few years ago, 
at one of the cities on the Grand Canal, there arrived a 
large company of women, said to have numbered full five 
hundred, who were tramping their way through the coun- 
try without other escort than a few men who wheeled their 
barrows laden with bedding. The whole city was astonished 
at the sight of them. The more favored ones hastened to 
shut up shop and go out of business for the day, rather 
than face the crowd and run the risk of losing more than 
they could sell. Even the mandarin was startled, and sent 
them a present of money with an escort of soldiers, nomi- 
nally for their protection, but in reality to make sure that, 
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like little Joe, they should “ move on.” After all, it takes 

a woman to do things, even so apparently simple a thing 

as begging. 
Linching, North China. 


Be 


The Spectator 


Nothing interests the Spectator more, in that fortnight or so 
preceding the Fourth of July, than to overhear what the boys 
are talking about, whenever he finds them in groups upon 
the playground, or lingering at street-corners in squads, or 
stretched out upon the grass in some shady nook, all talking 
together, as a rule, or, if listening to one earnest declaimer for 
a moment, continually breaking in suddenly with a storm of dis- 
sent or shout of approval. If the Spectator ever feels pardoned 
for eavesdropping, it is on the outskirts of a congress of wide- 
awake boys. 


This time it was a half-dozen or more of public-school boys, 
youngsters from twelve to fifteen, who, on their way home at 
noon, had dropped down on the steps of the City Hall to settle, 
evidently, some important question before separating for the day. 
One of them had a toy pistol which was being passed around, 
every boy snapping the trigger, and some taking aim at a com- 
rade—the little fellow who resented being made a target of 
walking off under a storm of jeers. “By and by they'll have 
scared all of the boys of the country out of keeping Fourth of 
July,” spoke up the owner of the pistol. ‘“ They'll expect us to 
do nothing but put on our good clothes, and read United States 
history, with a glass of lemonade, mebbe—” “I wish,” another 
boy was saying before the other had done, “that they'd give us 
a Fourth that is worth something. They didn’t do nothing last 
year even, and that was the Columbian—” ‘Columbus didn’t 
fight on Bunker Hill,” roared out his interrupter, “ and he didn’t 
sign the Declaration of Independence either. My great-grand- 
father—” But his great-grandfather had no chance against the 
boy who was telling just what kind of a Fourth of July he would 
like—just what kind would be a boomer ! 

The Spectator’s ears were on the alert. It would be worth 
knowing just how a bright, intelligent boy like that would have 
the whole country to keep Independence Day. This was his 
idea: Every bell that had a clapper should ring, not only at sun- 
rise and sunset, but all day long. Public buildings should be 
gay with flags. The bands should play all the time and every- 
where, the military should be out and should keep out and 
marching around, while the supply of firecrackers, and the 
liberality with which they should be distributed—“ great big 
stacks of °em for anybody who wanted ’em ”—was far beyond 
anything his listeners had heard of before, but all was in har- 
mony with their views, evidently, of what the supply should be. 
Then there should be bowery booths of evergreen along the 
streets and in the parks, and, to crown all, a sham battle on the 
Fair grounds, which, if carried out as described, would be a 
spectacular exhibition surpassing anything ever seen before— 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln and General Grant 
holding at bay Napoleon Bonaparte and Bismarck and no end 
of ferocious wild Indians—every foe this country has ever known 
should lie under the heel of victorious America in the closing 
tableau of her triumphant ascendency and victory! After 
the sunset bells had done ringing, then this boy of fiery patriot- 
ism would have the whole country unite in singing, at the same 
moment, the same hymn, the same National anthem; all the 
people going outside of their houses as far as possible to do so, 
all the musical instruments of the country, organs, pianos, and 
the rest, playing the same air for accompaniment, closing with 
one grand, glorious hurrah ! 


That that would be something like a celebration of the Fourth 
of July the boys stood agreed. In another moment they had 
dispersed, the idea of the whole land uniting at once in singing 
the National anthem. evidently absorbing their thoughts. As 
the father of one of them was the editor of a newspaper, the 
bringing about of the scheme seemed easy enough. “Our 
National anthem ?” mused the Spectator. “Which one of the 
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several patriotic hymns is ¢4e National anthem?” He asked 
the question of the first wise man he met. The wise man could 
not answer. He said the question never had been answered, 
and that it was high time it was settled. Thereupon the wise 
man told of something that had happened in his personal ex- 
perience only the year before when he was returning from 
Europe on one of the great steamers. The Fourth of July 
found him in mid-ocean, the passengers celebrating the day as 
best they could. There was a famous prima donna aboard—an 
American woman. She had suggested that the National anthem 
of every nation represented among the passengers should be 
sung that evening. Great Britain opened the concert with “ God 
Save the Queen.” There had been no halt in the programme | 
until the grand finale was called for—the National anthem of 
the United States. The prima donna, upon sitting down to the 
piano, had asked, after a round of applause, ‘What am I to 
sing? ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee’?” “ But that is not our — 
National anthem,” spoke up a millionaire of the Pacific coast. 
“ That will do for New England, but not for California.” “Of 
course that is not the National anthem,” rang in a Southern 
lady, a slight sarcasm in her velvety voice. “<‘ Land of the Pil- 
grims’ pride’ means Massachusetts in that hymn, not South 
Carolina.” 
& 

A stout German-American, one of the merchant princes of 
Chicago, offered as his opinion that the thousands of his coun- 
trymen who were good and naturalized citizens of the United 
States could sing “Land where our fathers died ” only when 
they meant their Faderland—which surely was not the “ Pilgrims” 
pride ” of the hymn mentioned. An Afro-American of distinc- 
tion was hereupon moved to say that the six or seven millions 
of his people in the United States could not accept “« My Coun- 
try, ‘tis of Thee” as their National anthem. Their forefathers 
had been largely kidnapped from Africa; the Southern States, 
not New England, had been the home of most of them. It 
had not been a sweet land of liberty for his fathers. Was it 
necessary, he asked, for Americans to parodize an English com- 
position and borrow an English tune when they gave to their 
children a National hymn? 


A breezy, good-natured discussion had followed. The claims 
of each of the several popular songs which have been called 
National anthems, to have precedence before all others, were 
presented and advocated, but no common agreement was reached. 
Which one should be sung upon that occasion as she Nationa) 
anthem? Finally the “ Star-Spangled Banner ” was agreed upon. 
Then another serious difficulty arose—no one knew the words, 
saving a line or two, and there was no copy among them. | 
Madame knew the air and could play the accompaniment, 
but, American that she was, she could not repeat more than a 
line or two of the first verse of the song. The English, Ger- 
mans, French, and Russians, who knew their National anthems 
as perfectly as they did their names, could hardly believe that in 
a company of thirty and more intelligent Americans not one 
could repeat what it had been supposed by many was their 
National anthem, and that all together could not decide upon 
what, for that occasion at least, the National anthem should be. 

The wise man told the Spectator that he had been mortified 
beyond description by what was an exhibition of lack of patriot- 
ism in Americans. It had shown him how defective our educa- 
tional system has been in not teaching children to sing the 
National songs. Happily, that defect exists no longer. Memo- 
rial Day has changed all that. But he wished that the children 
of our public schools could tell what the National anthem is, 
and repeat it accurately from beginning to end—that is, when 
the question of what it is has been finally decided. He believed 
that it was yet to be written. ‘“ The culture of a true patriot- 
ism ” was a phrase which the wise man had repeated several times 
in their talk. The Spectator found himself repeating it as he 
made his way up the crowded thoroughfare. He was question- 
ing if such a thing has real, tangible existence among us as yet 
—the culture, not the patriotism: nobody doubts that we have 
the genuine article in patriotism, but would not its culture be a 
good thing, particularly in our boys? 
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The Home 


An Irritant of the Times 


A little book that will rouse the attention of the reader, 
even if lying in a hammock swayed by gentle breezes and 
lulled by the songs of the wind in the trees, is “ Literary 
and Social Silhouettes.” ’ No woman can read the book 
without a thrill of resentment, even when she recognizes 
the truth of the portrait of the type. 

Professor Boyesen devotes the first chapter to Types of 
American Women, and a large part of that chapter is 
devoted to what he calls the aspiring woman. He gives 
an amusing incident of an evening dance at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where, as he whirled out on the floor for his first 
waltz with a young lady, she said, “ Now, won’t you be 
kind enough to give me, just in a few words, the gist of 
Spinoza’s ethics?’ and then the writer of the essay tells 
us that he learned afterward that the young lady danced 
because it was good for her digestion. Probably no truth 
is more certain than that American women do take life 
too seriously. That lighter view of men and things that 
does so much toward making life happier does not come 
naturally to the majority of women. Here and there one 
meets a woman who suggests the lines : 

“ The world that owns itself so sad 
Is proud to keep some faces glad.” 


The saddest product of our civilization is the aspiring 
woman. She is the personification of restlessness, men- 
tally and physically. The lines in her face are those one 
expects to find in a mariner on a storm-tossed sea, who 
has lost chart and compass. There is no security, no 
harbor, no anchorage. Books are mines to be worked, not 
friends to be loved. A man identified as of the world of 
letters is but an object at which may be fired the question: 
“Now, will you kindly give me the gist of Spinoza’s 
ethics?” A man of social prominence is but a rung in a 
ladder; a man of politics, but the possibility of a news- 
paper paragraph with her name as the jewel. She is the 
woman who hugs the paper that publishes her little “ piece.”’ 

There is no present for such a woman—life is all a future ; 
the temple of fame is of many kinds of architecture, but 
‘She fills its narrow portal, and cares not what its arch 
may be. 

The aspiring woman is the one that changes our civili- 
zation. Home, for such a woman, is but a background, 
and the whole world is but one great mine from which she 
seeks to draw that which she rarely has the ability to 
recognize. While the thought of the aspiring woman is to 
do, she is whipped with cords of her own making, and 
those whose fate is linked with hers are compelled to be 
a part of the evils that follow in her train. 

“ And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


That is aspiring for character—not place, not recognition. 
The one means growth, the other seeking ; the one means 
peace, the other war—war with self, war with conditions. 


The “ game of definitions” produced the other evening this 
rather clever example: 

“ Life—A workshop in which no one, from the foreman down 
to the smallest apprentice, knows but that he will lose his job 
before night.” 


“ Don’t you think that was a finished address?” said a con- 
ceited orator to an opponent. “ Yes, I do,” was the reply; “but 
at one time I thought it never would be.”— Vouth’s Companion. 


! By Professor H. H. Boyesen. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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A Day in the Country 


By Rachel Dunkirk 


It was a holiday, and, to the joy of the trainmen and 
station agents, if not the traveling public, Sunday regu- 
lations prevailed. Two travelers, with the faith of two 
children, left town for the day without other prepara- 
tions than overshoes and umbrellas. The day was a holi- 
day, but the errand was business; the destination an un- 
known land, except geographically. They found themselves 
in a beautiful rolling farming country. The recent rains 
had filled the brooks to overflowing, and they foamed, 
rushing and tumbling over the stones, miniature torrents. 
The road to the unknown house wound in and around as 
though the civil engineer were the leisurely cow whose 
object was the finding of toothsome patches of feeding- © 
ground, even in this land of milk and honey for her bovine 
kind. The houses were not even in sight of each other, 
but each had been placed as near in touch with the out- 
side worla as the road would permit. Before only one 
house was there a patch of green. With all the beauty of 
the region, which seemed to breathe peace and plenty, 
dotted here and there were the bare walls and intrusive 
chimneys of deserted houses, which tauntingly asserted 
that, in spite of the promise that this country was to fulfill 
the chief desire of two weary workers as a land in which 
there was no evidence of struggle, it did not fulfill it. All 
nature here spoke of contentment and plenty; but struggle 
was here, and for some it had meant defeat, and the legacy 
was left to prove that the land was only a land of promise. 

But even these roofless, windowless houses could not 
strangle the thrill of joy that moved these wanderers in an 
unknown land. There was the great expanse of blue sky, 
an atmosphere so clear that every leaf stood out in its 
glistening beauty in the morning sunshine. The woods 
were full of birds, the flowers dotted roadside and field, 
the holiday had silenced even the busy farmer’s life, and 
only the cows gave evidence of leisurely activity. The 
few houses were closed, and the barn doors securely fast- 
ened. After they left the station these wanderers were 
alone, except for birds and cattle. The station-master’s 
directions were followed, and they found themselves at the 
door of the “three-cornered store,” which was locked and 
bolted. A ring at the near-by house remained so long 
unanswered that they concluded the journey was in vain, 
and that the keys to the fairy castle would not be found. 
At last the door opened, but it was the wrong house ; a half- 
mile further on they found the keys, and, triumphant as 
well as expectant, they followed the noisy brook, and crossed 
over the red bridge with its deserted mill to the looked-for 
house. A tangle of weeds, rosebushes, blackberry and 
raspberry bushes added to its beauty and attractiveness. 
It nestled against the hillside, shaded by great walnut 
trees, like a dainty maiden who had chosen the protection . 
and shelter of a strong, handsome man. Rest! Could 
there be any other element than rest and happiness in such 
surroundings? The old mill, moss-grown and venerable, 
told its tale of long, happy, peaceful days when the hum 
of the mill was the music of the valley. One almost 
expected to see the miller come out and shade his eyes 
to see whether the expected customer was en roufe, or 
whether the cows were in the field below the orchard. 
Now all was still. The grindstones were on the mill 
floor ; the machinery, rusted and fallen from place, told 
the story of silenced business. The white dust had grown 
gray and brown, and added to the gloom of the silent 
mill. The wagon-house was bare and empty; like the old 
barn, its architecture alone told what it had been. 

The empty house told of the struggle between the house 
of the past and the present. Each epoch of home- 
making had left its imprint. There was the wide open 
chimney with its chimney-closets, while the painted border 
on the floor told of the new order of house-furnishing. 
Between the high, small-pane windows were the enameled, 
painted .book-shelves, while the dismantled hall-seat told 
of the home upholstering that had made its beauty. 

Over the tiny house, where good taste and refinement 
had left their imprint, two weary city workers rambled. As 
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the shadows lengthened they left the little yellow house 
and the old mill. Standing on the red bridge where the 
turbulent brook made speech impossible, one looked back 
longingly at the closed shutters and barred doors, knowing 


that some other dweller would pluck the roses that lay in - 


tangled mass about the door. 

Two hours later the travelers stood in the crowded city 
streets talking over to-morrow’s business, richer than in 
the morning because of the pictures from the very heart 
of nature that the day’s experience had fastened on the 


memory. 
With a Chafing-Dish 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


The chafing-dish ‘may be a potent aid to the house- 
keeper in hot noons, when she wishes one savory dish to 
supplement the array of cold dainties that furnish her 
luncheon or dinner table. It is no less helpful in prepar- 
ing an appetizer for supper in the first chill evenings of 
autumn, when the palate craves something more substantial 
than the simple viands that have satisfied it during the 
heated term. 

The chafing-dish may be costly or inexpensive, of block 
tin, agate iron, britannia-ware, copper, nickel plate, or of 
solid silver. Its management is in every case the same, 
and as excellent results may be evolved from a tin pan 
balanced over a fifteen-cent alcohol lamp as from the 
most elaborate chafing-dish ever turned out. 


Creamed Salmon.—Two hours before it is needed, turn the 
contents of a can of salmon out upon a platter. Pick it to 
pieces with a fork, removing all bits of bone or skin, and drain- 
_ ing from it the liquid. 

At luncheon or supper-time, rub together a tablespoonful of 
flour and one of butter. Light the lamp under your chafing- 
dish, put the butter and flour into this, and stir them until they 
melt and bubble. When they reach this state, pour in slowly a 
cupful of milk and continue stirring until you have a thick, 
smooth sauce. To this add your salmon, still stirring, pepper 
and salt it to taste, and when the mass is well blended and 
smoking hot, squeeze in the juice of half a lemon. Extinguish 
your lamp and serve the fish. 

Some practice will be needed in the management of the lamp. 
If it is turned too low, the process of cooking will be tedious; if 
too high, there will be danger of scorching the food. A little 
experience will teach more than many directions. 

Creamed lobster is prepared like creamed salmon. Indeed, 
any kind of fish left-overs may be used in the same way. 

Lobster Sauté.—Melt a tablespoonful of butter in your chaf- 
ing-dish. As soon as it is bubbling hot, put in a pint of the 
meat of fresh lobster, or the contents of a can of lobster. If 
the latter is used, it should have been turned out a couple of 
hours before it is needed, and in either case the meat should be 
cut—not chopped—into small pieces. Stir the lobster briskly, 
salt to taste, add a dash of cayenne and the juice of half a 
lemon. As soon as the lobster is very hot, it is done. 

Savory Lobster —Put into your chafing-dish a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, a saltspoonful of dry mustard, as much salt, 
and a couple of dashes of cayenne pepper. Stir in the lobster 
next. The meat of one large or two small ones may be used, 
or the contents of a can. When it is smoking hot, put in a 
wineglassful of sherry and the juice of half a lemon, cook a 
minute longer, and serve. The wine may be omitted if desired, 
but its use adds much to the flavor of the dish. In chafing- 
dish cookery a fork is the best implement for stirring. 

Creamed Chicken.—Have cold roast, boiled, or stewed chicken 
cut or minced beforehand. Prepare a white sauce as directed 
for creamed salmon, by cooking together butter and flour and 
adding the milk. When it is thick and smooth, put in the 
minced chicken and stir until it is hot. Salt and pepper to 
taste. A little celery-salt is a great improvement to the flavor. 
Cold lamb or veal or sweetbreads may be used in the same way, 
and any fowl is excellent thus cooked. ! 

A Savory Réchauffé——Put into the chafing-dish two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one of fruit jelly—apple, currant, or 
grape—with a saltspoonful of dry mustard. Stir until the but- 
ter and jelly are melted and blend. A rather low flame should 
be used for this to prevent any danger of the jelly «scorching. 
If wine is used, a couple of tablespoonfuls of sherry will be found 
an acceptable addition. In the sauce thus prepared lay slices 
of underdone lamb, mutton, or roast beef. Salt and pepper 
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them to taste and let them simmer for several minutes, turning 
them often that they may be heated and seasoned thoroughly, 
yet not scorched. This is an admirable recipe for warming over 
cold game or fowl. 

Curried Meat.—Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a chaf- 
ing-dish and cook in this a small onion cut in thin slices. 
When it is well browned add to it a tablespoonful of flour wet 
up with a little cold water, a teaspoonful of curry-powder, the 
juice of a lemon, and a gill of hot water. * Let all simmer to- 
gether, stirring constantly for about five minutes, then lay in 
slices of cold meat cut very thin, or stir in dice of the same. 
The meat should cook about ten minutes before it is served. 
If this allowance of curry-powder makes the stew too hot for 
the ordinary palate, less may be used. 

Lamb Chops.—Rub the inside of the chafing-dish with butter, 
make it very hot, and broil the chops in it. They should be 
turned often, and if they show signs of scorching or sticking, a 
little more butter may be applied. Large, thick chops cannot 
be so easily cooked in this fashion, but small lamb chops or a 
rather thin tenderloin of steak may readily be prepared in a 
chafing-dish, and is hardly less excellent than one that has been. 
broiled on a gridiron. The essential point is to have the dish 
so hot when the meat is laid in as to sear the surface at once 
and thus prevent the escape of the juices. 

Scrambled Eggs.—Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in the 
chafing-dish ; break into a bowl six eggs and mix them just 
enough to blend the yolks and whites. Turn them into the 
chafing-dish and stir constantly with a fork until they are a 
smooth yellow mass. Just as they begin to thicken add a gilh 
of milk. Salt and pepper to taste and eat at once. In cooking 
we the eggs well stirred from the bottom, as they scorch 
easily. 


Lyonnaise Eggs.—To two tablespoonfuls of butter, melted in 
the chafing-dish, put a small onion, sliced very thin, a couple of 
sprigs of parsley, minced, and cook until the onions are lightly 
browned. Add a gill of milk in which has been dissolved a 
teaspoonful of flour, stir two or three minutes, and lay in six 
hard-boiled eggs, each cut into four slices. Let them simmer 
for a few minutes, handling them carefully, as they break readily. 
Serve very hot. 

Curried Eggs.—Prepare a sauce like that directed for curried 
meat. Have ready six hard-boiled eggs, each one cut into three 
pieces; lay these in the gravy, and let them simmer over a low 
flame for six or eight minutes. 

Cheese Pudding.—Prepare before coming to table a cup of 
fine bread-crumbs, two cups of grated cheese, and beat two eggs 
light in a bowl. Melt a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing- 
dish, add a cupful of milk, a tiny pinch of soda, the crumbs, the 
cheese, and pepper and salt to taste. Last of all, put in the two 
eggs and stir for about three minutes before serving. 

Welsh Rarebit.—Melt a heaping tablespoonful of butter in 
the chafing-dish with a saltspoonful of dry mustard, and stir 
into this three cupfuls of grated cheese. As it begins to soften 
add about a gill of ale, or, in default of this, an equal quantity 
of boiling water. Stir vigorously all the time, and when the 
mixture is thick, smooth, and a rich yellow, it is done. Three 
or four minutes should suffice after the cheese is in, but it is 
almost impossible to give a positive rule for Welsh rarebit. If 
the cooking is checked too soon, the cheese becomes tough and 
stringy; if it continues too long, there is danger that it will curdle. 
Only the eye of experience can tell when the exact point is 
reached to produce a compound of delicious indigestibility. It 
should be served on toast, but if this is not at hand, square 
snowflake crackers make very tolerable substitutes. 

Panned Oysters.—In two tablespoonfuls of butter melted in 
a chafing-dish lay twenty good-sized oysters. As soon as the 
edges curl, dust them with pepper and salt, and serve at once, 


on toast. 
A Useless Appendage 


Sometimes the suggestions in the newspapers for the 
furnishing and arrangement of houses are so funny as to 
be more amusing than the column set aside for the jokes. 
Recently, in great seriousness, a daily newspaper said that 
every-country house should have a veranda-room inclosed 
with glass in its original plan. This veranda-room should 
have means of being heated. Now, the amusing part of it 
is that people who are able to support and maintain such 
luxuries do not get their ideas from the daily papers. 
The ideas in the daily papers should be such as will be 
of practical value to people of limited incomes ; and when 
it is realized that five hundred dollars is the average in- 
come of families in America, the impossibility of main- 
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taining heated veranda-rooms is very obvious. Rent and 
fuel are the two items that hold even Pegasus to the earth. 
Only recently a writer of short poems, being congratulated 
on a sweet little poem that appeared in one of the maga- 
zines, replied: “Oh, yes, I guess it is a good thing: it 
bought five tons of coal.” 

The secret of comfort in living is to create a balance 
between income and outgo that will give freedom, and the 
newspaper that ministers best to the life of its readers is 
the one that keeps this fact eternally before the eye of its 
editor. A business man who had put a lot of money into 
a newspaper once said: “I tell you what you have got to 
do is to make that paper save the price of its subscription 
in every family that pays for it.” When one thinks of the 
limited time that most housekeepers have for reading, the 
importance of using space in newspapers for practical, 
workable ideas is very evident. The best suggestions 
come from the readers. Some one asked the late Henry J. 
Raymond how it was that his paper always discussed the 
topics in which people were interested. His reply was: 
‘*I keep my fingers on the public pulse.” Doubtless the 
public pulse to this editor was the mail-basket. The read- 
ers of a newspaper can serve their own interests best by 
taking the time to ask questions, to make criticisms, to 
make suggestions. It is a mistake to imagine that every 
editor considers himself sufficient to meet his readers’ 
wants. His mind is open, as well as his purse, to supply 
that which his public demands, 


% 
The Vacation Fund 


On Monday morning of last week the writer, at half-past 
eight o’clock, entered the open door of Cherry Vale. On 
the back piazza, in full range of vision, was a group of five 
girls seated in comfortable chairs in the shade, with a cool 
breeze blowing from the Sound. Never was a picture of 
perfect rest and contentment more clearly presented. One 
of the girls leaned back, her thin figure showing in its out- 
line the absolute relaxation of a worn-out body. Her smile 
itself was wan, as though she were too exhausted to really 
take any interest in anything about her. Across the road 
was a girl full of life and activity, her brown hair caught 
in a beautiful Psyche knot on top of her head, her figure 
showing entire absence of corsets, with a dress made on 
the most recent reform model. She had a beautiful fig- 
ure, and was very graceful. Fastened in the side of the 
Psyche knot were two beautiful daisies. She made a 
picture, as she came toward one, of youth and vitality 
aroused to the height of enthusiasm; and she presented 
the bunch of daisies and wheat-heads as though she wished 
there were a dozen there who would take what she would 
gladly pick for.them. She had already filled a large bowl 
in the parlor and the umbrella-stand in the hall. 

It is impossible to convey in words a picture of Cherry 
Vale this summer. The floors throughout the house have 


been entirely refinished. All evidence of wear and tear has 


been removed. A few necessary pieces of furniture and a 
table have been added to the large parlor. Houghton 
Seminary, of Clinton, N. Y., has sent several pictures, 
framed, which have been scattered through the house where 
they were greatly needed. Some empty book-shelves in 
the library are asking for books. The dining-room, with 
its three tables, set to accommodate eight each, with large 
fern-dishes with growing ferns in the center, white table- 
cloths, and beautiful blue-and-white tableware, must be a 
revelation to at least some of the girls who will call Cherry 
Vale home for two weeks this summer. Every room in the 
house bears the mark of friendship from some school or 
group of girls. There never was a more beautiful evidence, 
and never can there be a more beautiful expression, of 
friendship than is embodied in Cherry Vale. It seems to 
have charged the very atmosphere of the house. The girl 
who comes from the home where order and the home 
spirit are strangers, who from childhood has found herself 
more or less an enemy of the established order of things, 
here learns her lesson, and the closed fist becomes the 
open hand. The proud, sensitive girl who has known a 
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home of order and cleanliness, but who, through misfortune, 
has been compelled to become familiar with the very things 
in life that she most detests, is here brought back again to 
familiar scenes. 

In all that has been said of Cherry Vale no mention has 
been made of the matron, to whose exquisite tact, grace, 
and loving sympathy so much of its success is due. As 
she comes through the broad hall and out on to the porch 
to meet the coming guests, her face is as radiant as though 
she were greeting members of her own family. Her sym- 
pathetic tact makes her an intimate friend of all who come 
under the roof of Cherry Vale, and it is but fair that credit 
should be given to the woman who, in her own nature, is 
the embodiment of all that the givers and furnishers of 
Cherry Vale, as well as its supporters, hope to make it. 

There is a waiting list of seventy girls on the books of 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society this third week in 
June, and all the money in the possession of the Society 
to date has been appropriated. Never can our readers 
have a better opportunity to make the life of the working- 
girl more endurable than now. 
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A Field Uncovered 


Two boys were arrested in Central Park recently whose 
story told at the police station would indicate that the 
manual training school of Fagan was in active operation in 
New York. ‘These boys, who were less than twelve years 
old, gave a description of a school for the training of pick- 
pockets in which they were pupils, located on the East 
Side of New York. According to the description of the 
boys, they spent one year in this school and six months in 
a post-graduate course, then they went out under certain 
teachers from the school and returned the proceeds of their 
dexterity and cuteness to the school. The proceeds of 
these small robberies represented payment for their tuition. 
One of the boys stated that frequently one hundred and 
fifty dollars was the result of the thefts of these boys to 
this school for one day. | 

Could a stronger argument be used for the establish- 
ment in our tenement-house districts of manual training 
schools? These schools should be small enough to per- 
mit of personal acquaintance with and personal oversight 
of the boys by the teacher. It is impossible to train 
a certain class of boys and.girls who grow up in over- 
crowded tenements in ouf public schools. The system is 
not adapted to their minds, their physical conditions, or 
their home surroundings. They will not accept the rigid 
discipline of muscle which is inseparable from our public 
school system, in which quiet is the desideratum of each 
teacher. These are the boys who grow up without a trade, 
without training of any kind, and who are the feeders to 
our criminal population. It is certainly cheaper to educate 
a boy for seven years than it is to support a criminal 
during his maturity. | 

There comes to mind now a boy in an East Side tene- 
ment, whose father is a man who works at one trade all: . 
day and at another in the evening. The mother is a weak 
woman physically and mentally ; the boy has grown up on 
the street. His companions speak of him as a “snide,” 
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which means a boy who will borrow money and not pay it 
back, who will not share his good things with his com- 
panions, who never uses his money to secure a common 
pleasure, and who “ swipes ’’—which is the East Side word 
for small stealing—whenever he gets the chance. This 
boy is growing up without any opportunity for the kind of 
training that he needs. He has slipped through the gram- 
mar school, and has as much education as he could not 
avoid receiving. Now his family would like to teach him 
a trade; they have not the money to pay for his tuition at 
a trade-school, and there is no possibility of securing for this 
boy, with right conditions, a manual training that would 
develop his moral nature. One looks at him, with his poor 
physique and his weak mouth, hopelessly. Our educa- 


tional economy, either public or philanthropic, does not 


provide for this boy, who is a type of thousands. 

The ounce of prevention given to the body politic is the 
salvation of the Nation as well as its economy. It is far 
better to provide systems, of education that will meet the 
mental and physical conditions of the mass of the people 
than it is to provide and support prisons and penitentiaries, 
hospitals and homes for the destitute, to care for those 
who become public charges because that same public did 
not administer at the right time the preventive of crime 
and destitution. A nation is great, not in proportion as 
the few individuals achieve greatness, but as the mass of 
the people are educated to honesty, intelligence, sobriety, 
and industry. No nation can be great while the mass 
of its citizens are ignorant, or semi-dependent, or in the 
attitude of receivers of either material or social charity. 
No family is growing in intelligence that cannot provide 
for its social life as well as for its material life. The 
secret of a nation’s development is in the education of the 
masses, not in the super-development of a picked class. It 
is not the purity of air on the roofs that indicates the purity 
of the air of the city, but the cleanliness of the gutters, the 
freedom of the culverts, the cleanliness of the streets. 


% 
The Out-of-Door Room 


The tendency of the American woman to burden her 
housekeeping is to be deplored. It is only recently that 
we have learned the delights of out-of-door life, and have 
built our houses with the necessary conveniences. It is a 
delight to drive through any of our suburban towns and 
villages, and see even the modest workman’s cottage built 
with a piazza and a bay, while the swinging hammock, 
though hung in close proximity to the family clothes-line, 
gives the assurance that there are moments of leisure and 
preparation forthem. No sooner have owner and architect 
discovered the dawning and developing intelligence of 
tenants and clients, than the housewife minimizes the 
good designed for her and her family by decorating (?) 
the piazza; so-called decorative paragraphs and articles 
in newspapers and magazines begin to suggest things for 
the piazza, each one of which means expense and care. 
What use can there be for jute rugs on a piazza? They 
make it warmer, they look warmer, and they must be 
shaken, removed if rain threatens, and dried if forgotten 
and allowed to get wet or damp. The floor of every 
piazza should be finished either by a spar finish or paint; 
the spar finish gives the prettier result, for it shows the 
grain of the wood, lasts longer than paint, and is more 
easily kept clean. The Japanese lounges that cost about 
ten dollars are comfortable, but they should be varnished 
with the spar varnish as soon as bought, as should all 
piazza furniture. Pillows should be covered with the 
grass-cloth covers. This grass-cloth can be bought at any 
Japanese store, as curtains, and made up. It does not 
absorb moisture, and can be kept clean by wiping with a 
damp cloth. All other materials absorb moisture and 
require more care. A hammock made of barrel-staves costs 
only the labor and a piece of clothes-line. The staves can 
be painted red, and, with cushion, make as comfortable a 
resting-place as a lounge. A laundry-table, with its box 
seat, is a convenience, and paint or spar varnish adds to 
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its beauty and durability. The passion for display that 
governs so many homes robs the home life of leisure and 
rest. Passing the summer home of a wealthy banker 
recently, it was a delight to see three shabby hammocks 
swinging in the breeze. On every other piazza about, the 
hammocks looked as if they had just been hung, and were 
too good to use. They looked as if they were part of the 
household bric-a-brac. 

The American home is too often a thing for display, 
apparently. It does not bear the impress of the family life. 
Surely we might permit the piazza, in summer, to be a place 
for use, and not for show; a place that would not demand 
care and oversight. Bamboo screens may be fastened 
to the roof, to be raised and lowered at pleasure; a fold- 
ing screen, made of narrow bamboo screens hung ona 
three or four winged clothes-horse, is a convenience for use 
during a nap. Awning-cloth does not make good shades 
for a piazza, for when lowered such shades shut out all the 
breeze. An iron lantern with colored glass sides is of 
use, and costs but little in money or care. Paper lanterns 
are dangerous on windy evenings. Have nothing on the 
piazza (unless men-servants are kept) that is heavy or that 
needs much care. If the mark of a merciful man is the 
mercy he shows his beast, then how much more surely a 
woman shows her character in the way she furnishes her 
house! The summer should find the whole method or 
system of housekeeping reduced to the point that involves 
the least labor, even though that labor is done by servants. 
How much more important it is when the mistress has to 
bear a share in it because she cannot pay for the neces 
sary labor! Some one said, on his return from England, 
that the charm of an English home was that it was not 
afraid to be shabby, that the English bought muscle instead 
of plush. Let the American housekeeper profit by this 
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Seventeen Years Underground 
By William H. Coleman 


It is not of Russian prisoners and their sufferings in the 
mines of Siberia that I wish to speak, but of the experi- 
ence of an American—of a little fellow who passes most of 
his life underground, without any suffering that I know of, 
only quietly waiting until the time of his release, and then 
celebrating in song his few remaining weeks of life spent 
in the upper air. His name is cicada septendecim, better 
known as the “ seyenteen-year locust,” though he is not a 
locust at all; and he is now appearing in great numbers 
in eastern New York and adjoining States. 

The cicada best known to people generally is the one 
whose song is heard every year or so in August, and whose 
pupa-case is found sticking to the bark of trees—the dog- 
day cicada, or cicada tibicen. But the one now to be 
described is of much greater interest than the others, and, 
in one respect, than all other species of insects, for no 
other has so long a life-period or spends the most of it 
underground. The mother cicada, in June or July, lays 
her eggs in the ends of tree-branches, boring holes for 
the purpose at intervals along the bark with her long, 
sharp ovipositor, or egg-layer. After laying four hundred 
to five hundred eggs she dies. In a month or more the 
eggs hatch, and the larve drop to the ground, and with 
their sharp claws burrow in the earth and disappear from 
human view. They seek the fine roots of trees, on 
which they feed, and here for seventeen years they stay 
—why nobody knows, not even those who have studied 
them for years. Meantime, other babies will be born on 
earth, grow up boys and girls, and become young men 
and women of seventeen, before the little cicadas of the 
same age reappear, and /¢Acy have only grown from a 
sixteenth of an inch to about one inch, and, though pass- 
ing into the pupa state, each looks very much as it did 
when a larva. Buta great change is soon to come. 

Towards spring these pupe burrow upward toward the 
surface of the ground, and form there a cylindrical hole, 
from five to ten inches deep, its sides firmly compacted, at 
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the bottom of which it waits until the time comes to 
emerge. About the last week in May the pupa comes 
forth, usually after 6 p.m., and ascends the nearest tree, 
and fastens itself to the bark with its sharp claws. Ina 
short time the shell, or envelope, of the pupa splits open 
on the back, and the perfect cicada, now a winged crea- 
ture, works its way out, leaving the pupa-case attached to 
the tree. At first it is soft and nearly white, but in a few 
hours the wings have dried and expanded, the body 
assumes its normal coloring of black thorax and abdomen, 
and red eyes, with red-veined wings. Now follow some 
weeks of pleasant woodland life, enlivened by the drum 
music of the male insects, which at times is very loud and 
shrill. The note may be represented by the letters 4s/-e-e- 
E-E-E-E-¢-¢-04, uttered continuously, and prolonged to a 
quarter or half minute in length, the middle being deaf- 
eningly shrill and piercing to the ear, the ending gradually 
lowered. The sound is produced by a drum situated in 
each side between the thorax and the abdomen. It is 
a tense, dry membrane, crossed by cords or bars, and 
rapid undulations are produced by contracting muscles. 

A singular feature attended the coming out of the cica- 
das near Albany. On a farm sixteen miles south of the 
city a piece of partially cleared woodland was found cov- 
ered with irregular-shaped masses of clay, which, on being 
broken off, were found to connect with the cicada tunnels. 
They were brought to the attention of Dr. J. A. Lintner, 
the State entomologist, who said he had never seen any- 
thing of the kind, and could find only one instance on rec- 
ord—at Lancaster, Pa., in 1868. In company with a 
skilled photographer he visited the spot, collected a num- 
ber of the clay cones, and had various pictures made of 
the locality. The curious above-ground structures were 
from two to three and a half inches in length, rough-molded 
on the outside, with sticks and leaves worked in. The 
underground tunnel continued through it to the top, five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and very smooth, but with 
no outside opening. How they were made and what they 
were for is at present quite unknown. The cicadas finally 
emerged from near the top of the cones. 

Besides the seventeen-year cicadas, there is another 
family or race that appears every thirteen years, called 
cicada tredecim, These are found at the South and South- 
west. Both races come out in different years in different 
localities, so that almost every year they are heard of some- 
where. The chief broods have pretty well-defined geo- 
graphical limits, and their reappearance can be accurately 
foretold. Dr. C. V. Riley, of Washington, who has made 
a most extended study of these imsects, has recorded 
twenty-one distinct broods, five of which are of the thirteen- 
year race. New York State contains five, whose last 
appearances were in 1877, 1882, 1883, 1885, and 1889. 
The brood we are considering was the first one—the Hud- 
son River brood—and takes in parts of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Records of it date back to 
1724 in New Haven, Conn. In 1885 eggs of the thirteer- 
year race were sent to various points at the North, among 
others Albany, to be “ planted,” the object being to see if 
they would survive the change of latitudé or) change their 
time of coming forth. The eggs were placed on and about 
a tree on the Corning farm just south of the city, and the 
tree duly labeled for examination in 1898. Eggs of the seven- 
teen-year race were also sent South from several States. 
There is no specific difference between the two races. 

Although appearing in woodland, and always seeking 
trees and bushes, the injury they do is not as serious as 
might be feared. It is only where they appear in large 
numbers among young trees, or vines, or nursery stock, 
that much damage is done. Nor do they seem to be in- 
creasing from year to year. They have many enemies 
among the birds and other insects, hogs and other animals 
are fond of them, ants prey upon the young larve, and, of 
all the eggs, it is said that only two complete their cycle 
and develop into the perfect insect. A species of fungus 


also proves fatal to them. Records of their appearance 
run back to 1633, and long before the vessels of Colum- 
bus sighted this western land their drum-corps must have 
re-echoed through the forest. 
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Jimmieboy’s Fireworks 
By: John Kendrick Bangs 


It was a very great misfortune indeed that Jimmieboy 
should make the acquaintance of the bumblebee at that 
particular time—that is to say, everybody thought it was. 
The bumblebee, as a rule, was one of the jolliest bees in 
the hive, and passed most of his days humming away as 
if he were the happiest of mcrtals; but at the particular 
moment when Jimmieboy, who wasn’t looking where he 
was going, ran into him, the bee was mad about some- 
thing, and he settled down on Jimmieboy’s cheek and 
stung him. He was a very thorough bee, too, unhappily, 
and he never did anything by halves, which is why it was 
that the sting was about as bad a one and as painful as 
any bee ever stang. I use the word “stang” here to 
please Jimmieboy, by the way. It is one of his favorites 
in describing the incident. 

Now, it is bad enough, I have found, to be stung by a 
bee at any time, but when it happens on the night of July 
Fourth, and is so painful that the person stung has to go 
to bed with a poultice over his cheek and eye, and so can-' 
not see the fireworks he has been looking forward to for 
weeks and weeks, it is about the worst affliction that a 
small boy can have overtake him—at least it seems so at 
the time—and that was exactly poor Jimmieboy’s case. 
He had thought and thought and thought about those fire- 
works for days and days and days, and here, on Fourth of 
July night, he found himself lying in bed in his room, with 
one side of his face covered with a bandage, and his poor 
little other blue eye gazing at the.ceiling, while his ears 
listened to the sizzling of the rockets and pinwheels and 
the thunderous booming of the bombs: 

“Mean old bee!” he said, drowsily, as his other blue 
eye tried to peer out of the window in.the hope of seeing 
at least one rocket burst. “I didn’t mean to upset him.” 

“‘T know you didn’t,” sobbed a little voice at his side. 
“ And I didn’t mean to sting you, only I didn't know it 
was you, and I was mad because somebody’s picked a rose 
I’d had my eye on for a week, and you ran into me and 
spilled all the honey l’d gug—gathered, and then I—I was 
so irritated I stuck my stingers out and stang you. Can't 
you forgive me?” 

Jimmieboy withdrew his other blue eye from the window 
in wonderment. He was used to queer things, but this 
seemed the queerest yet. The idea of a bumblebee com- 
ing to apologize to a boy for stinging him made him smile 
in spite of his disappointment and his pain. 

“Who are you?” he said, looking toward the foot of the 
bed, whence the voice had come. 

“‘T used to be a bumblebee,” sobbed the little voice, 
“but I’ve changed my first letter from‘b’to‘h,.’ I’m 
only an humble-bee now, and all because I’ve treated you 
so badly. I really didn’t mean to, and I’ve come to help 
you have a good time to-night, so that you won’t miss the 
fireworks.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Jimmieboy, kindly. “It was 
my fault, after all. I hadn’t ought to have run into you.” 

‘* Yes, you had ought to have, too,” moaned the little bee. 
“You were just right in running into me. I hadn’t ought 
to have got in your way.” 

“Well, anyhow, it’s all right,” said Jimmieboy. “ You’re 
forgiven—though you did hurt me like everything.” 

“T know it,” sobbed the bee. ‘I almost wish you’d get 
a pin and stick it into me once, so as to sort of just even 
things up. It would hurt me, I know, but thea I’d feel 
better after I got well.” 

“Indeed I won’t,” said Jimmieboy, with a determined 
shake of his head. “That won’t do any good, and what’s 
the use anyhow, as long as you didn’t mean it ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” the bee answered. “I’m 
only a bug, after all, you know, and so I don’t understand 
things that human beings which bas got brains can under- 
stand. I’ve noticed, though, that sometimes when a boy 
gets hurt it sort of makes him feel better if he hurts back.” 

“IT wouldn’t mind a bit if I could only see the fire- 
works,” said Jimmieboy. “ That’s what hurts the most.” 

“Well, L’ll tell you what you do,” said the bee; “ if 
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that’s all you feel bad about, we can fix it up in a_-jiffy. 
Do you know what a jiffy is ?” 
No, I don’t,” said Jimmieboy. 
“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the bee, “but don’t you ever 
tell : 
«« Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Sixty minutes make an hour; 
But a second has within it 
Sixty jiffies full of power. 


In other words, a jiffy is just the same thing to a second 
as the second is to the minute or the minute to the hour; 
and, dear me, what billions of things can happen in a jiffy ! 
Why, they’re simply enormous.” 

“They must be,” said Jimmieboy, “if, as you say, you 
can fix me up in regard to the fireworks in a jiffy.” 

“ There isn’t any if about it,” returned the bee. “Just 
turn over and put your face into the pillow, and see what 
you can see.’ 

“‘T can’t see anything with both eyes in my pillow, much 
less with one,” said Jimmieboy. 

Well—try it,” said the bee. 
about.” 

So Jimmieboy, just to oblige his strange little friend, 
turned over and buried his face in the pillow. At first, as 
far as he could see, there was nothing going on in the 
pillow to make it worth while; but all of a sudden, just as 
~ he was about to withdraw his face, a great golden pin- 
wheel began to whizz and whirr right in front of him, only 
instead of putting forth fire it spouted jewels and flowers, 
and finally right out of the middle of it there popped a tiny 
bit of a creature all dressed in spangles, looking for all the 
world like a Brownie. He bowed to Jimmieboy politely, 
and requested him to open his mouth as wide as he could. 

‘“‘ What for?” asked Jimmieboy, naturally a little curious 
to know the meaning of this strange proceeding. 

“T am going to set off the sugar-plum bomb,” the little 
creature replied. ‘ But of course if you don’t want the 
sugar-plums you can keep your mouth closed.” 

“‘Can’t I catch ’em in my hands ?” said Jimmieboy. 

“You can if you want to, but they won’t be of any use 
if you do,” returned the little creature. ‘You see, this 
bomb shoots out candy instead of sparks, but the candy is 
so delicate that, like the sparks in fire fireworks, it goes out 
just as soon as it comes down. If you catch ’em in your 
hands you won’t be able to see how good they taste, don’t 

ou see?” 

“ Yeh,” said Jimmieboy, opening his mouth as wide as 
he could, and so speaking with difficulty. ‘ Hire ahay!”— 
by which I presume he meant fire away, only he couldn’t 
say it plainly with his mouth open. 

And then the little creature set off the sugar-plum 
bomb, and the candies it put forth were marvelous in 
number and sweetness, and, strange to say, there wasn’t 
one of them that, in falling, came down anywhere but in the 
mouth of the small boy who had been “ stang.”’ 

“‘ Got any cannon crackers ?”’ asked Jimmieboy, delighted 
with what he had already seen, as soon as the sweet taste 
from the sugar-plums died away. “I’m fond of noise, 
too.” 

“Well,” said the little creature, “we have great big 
crackers, only they don’t break the silence in just the way 
you mean. They make a noise, but it isn’t just a plain 
ordinary crash such as your cannon crackers make. We 
call ’°em our Grand Opera Crackers. I’ll set one off and 
let you see what I mean.” 

So the little creature opened a big chest that in some 
way happened to come up out of the ground beside him, 
and with difficulty hauled from it a huge thing that looked 
like the ordinary giant crackers that Jimmieboy was used 
to seeing. It was twice as big as the little creature, but 
he got it out nevertheless. 

“My!” cried Jimmieboy. 
to make lots of noise.” 

“Tt will,” returned the little creature, touching a match 
to the fuse. ‘ Just listen now.” 

The fuse burned slowly along, and then, with a great 
puff of smoke, the cracker burst, but not into a mere 
crash as the little creature had hinted, but into a most 
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entrancing military march, that was inspiring enough to 
set even the four legs of the heaviest dinner-table to strut- 
ting about the room. Jimmieboy could hardly keep his 
own feet still as the music went on, but he did not dare 
draw his face away from the pillow so that he might 
march about the room, for fear that by so doing he would 
lose what might remain of this wonderful exhibition, whose 
like he had never even dreamed of before, and alongside: 
of which he felt that the display he had missed by having to 
go to bed must be ag insignificant as a pin compared to 
Cleopatra’s needle. 

“ That was fine !” he cried, ecstatically, as the last echoes 
of the musical cracker died away. “I wouldn’t mind hav- 
ing a hundred packs of those. Have you got any music 
torpedoes ?” 

““No,” returned the little creature. ‘“ But we’ve got 
picture torpedoes. Look at this.” The little creature 
here took a small paper ball from the chest, and, slamming 
it on the ground with all his might, it exploded, and the 
spot whereon it fell was covered with a-gorgeous little 
picture of Jimmieboy himself, all dressed in sailor’s clothes 
and dancing a hornpipe. 

“That’s a very good picture of you,” said the little 
creature, looking at the dancing figure. “It’s so full of 
motion, like you. Here’s another one,” he added, as the 
picture from the first torpedo faded away. “This shows 
how you’d look if you were a fairy.” . 

The second torpedo was slammed down upon the ground 
just as the first had been, and Jimmieboy had the pleasure 
of seeing himself in another picture, only this time he had 
gossamer wings and a little wand, and he was flying about 
a great field of poppies and laughing with a lot of other 
fairies, among whom he recognized his little brothers and 
a few of his playmates. He could have looked at this all 
night and not grown weary of it, but, like a great many 
other good things, the picture could not last forever, and 
just at the most interesting point, when he saw himself 
about to fly a race across the poppy-field with a robin, the 
picture faded away, and the little creature called out: 
“‘ Now for the finest of the lot. Here goes the Fairy-Book 
Rocket !” 

With a tremendous whizz, up soared the most magnifi- 
centrocket youeversaw. It left behind it a trail of golden 
fire that was dazzling, and then, when it reached its highest 
point in the sky, it burst asall other rockets do, but, instead’ 


' of putting forth stars, all the people in Jimmieboy’s favor- 


ite fairy tales jumped out into the heavens. There was a 
glittering Jack chasing a dozen silver giants around about 
the moon; there was a dainty little Cinderella, with her 
gorgeous coach and four, driving up and down the Milky 
Way ; Puss-in-Boots was hopping about from one cloud to 
another, as easily as if he were an ordinary cat jumping 
from an ordinary footstool on to an ordinary sofa. They 
were all there cutting up the finest pranks imaginable, 
when suddenly Jack of the beanstalk fame appeared at 
the side of the little creature who had set the rocket off, 
and planted a bean at his feet, and from it there immedi- 
ately sprang forth a huge stalk covered with leaves of gold 
and silver, dropping showers of rubies and pearls and dia- 
monds to the ground, as it grew rapidly upwards to where 
the fairyland folk were disporting themselves in the skies. 
These, when the stalk had reached its full growth, rushed 
toward it, and in a moment were clambering back to earth 
again, and then, when they were all safely down, they 
ranged themselves in a row, sang a beautiful good-night 
song to the boy with his face in the pillow, and disap- 
peared. 

“There!” said the little voice back of Timealedll 
“ That’s what one jiffy will do!” 

Jimmieboy turned about and smiled happily at the bee— 
for it was the bee who had spoken. 

“‘ Sometime we’ll have another,” the bee added. “ But 
now I must go—lI’ve got to get ready for to-morrow, which 
will be bright and sunshiny, and in every way a great day 
for honey. Good-by !” 

And Jimmieboy, as the bee flew out of the window, was 
pleased to notice that the pain in his cheek was all gone. 
With a contented smile on his face he turned over and 
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went to sleep, and when his papa came in to look at him 
as he lay there in his little bed, noticing the smile, he 
turned to his mamma and said, “‘ Well, he doesn’t look as if 
he’d missed the fireworks very much, after all, does he ?” 

“No,” said his mamma. “He seems to be just thé 
same happy little fellow he always was.” 

And, between us, I think they were both right, for we 
know that he didn’t miss the fireworks, and as for being 
happy, he was just as much so as are most boys who know 
what it is to be contented, and who, when trials come upon 
them, endeavor to make the best of them, anyhow. 


& 
The Life of Christ 
III.—The Education of Jesus' 


By Lyman Abbott 


Science, which endeavors to explain everything by that 
which is seen and understood, offers two explanations 
to account for the mystery of character: one, inherit- 
ance; the other, environment. These two are insuffi- 
cient to account for the character of Jesus the Christ. 
We know comparatively little, it is true, of either Joseph 
or Mary—what little we do know has been indicated in 
last week’s paper—but we know this : that nothing remark- 
able appears in the character of Joseph; and although 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, was a remarkable woman, 
there is nothing in her character adequate to account 
for that of her son. She clearly had no conception of 
his mission. Believing him to be a prophet, she was 
anxious to have him inaugurate his ministry by a miracle. 
Finding him threatened by a conflict with the Pharisees, 
she feared that his zeal was running into fanaticism, and, 
with her other children, tried to break through the crowd 
that was about him and get him away, but tried in vain. 
This is not a case in which the genius of the father or 
mother accounts for that of the son. Nor do we find 
in his ancestry any indications of extraordinary spiritual 
genius. Two genealogies of him are given, but we do 
not find in either of them any hint of the future greatness 
of the child. We look in vain in the records of these 
names for any of the great prophets—lIsaiah, Jeremiah, 
Micah; in vain for any of the great reforming kings— 
Jehoshaphat, Josiah, Hezekiah. The only great name in 
the genealogy is that of David. With that solitary excep- 
tion, the names are those of persons otherwise almost 
wholly unknown. 

There is as little in the environment of the child to ac- 
count for his character. The Gospels, indeed, give us but 
one incident of his youth, but from other sources we are 
able to form a tolerable picture of the influences under 
which his childhood was spent. The house, built of sun- 
dried brick and fenced with straw, contained probably but 
a single room, which served for kitchen, bedroom, sitting- 
room, and workshop. If the weather permitted, the house- 
wife built a sort of camp-fire outside for cooking. There 
was neither chimney nor window ; the light came in through 
the door, or through a slit in the wall made narrow so as 
to exclude the rain. Art and literature were unknown. 
A literal interpretation of the command, “ Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image,” prevented all art 
except such as was contained in geometrical or arabesque 
patterns. The only literature the house could have con- 
tained would have been some fragment of the Bible, or 
the commentary of some scribe thereon. The devout 
Puritan would sooner have allowed the literature of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau in his home than the devout Jew 
would have permitted that of Greece or Rome. The only 
evening illumination came from a smoking lamp put upon 
a bushel turned upside down to serve as a light-stand, and 
in the daytime the hoyse was so dark that if the house- 
wife lost a coin she frost light a candle to search for it. 
The only school was one connected with the village syna- 
gogue, and here probably Jesus learned to read, using 
the Old Testament Scriptures as his reader. Possibly 
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he also learned a little arithmetic. Science was unknown, 
and writing was done by scribes who carried their ink- 
stand and parchment with them, and could be hired for a 
small coin to do one’s writing for one. Only once did 
Jesus go to a school where the higher education was taught. 
This was in Jerusalem, whose temple was surrounded with 
the booths of men learned in the law, and which was thus at 
once temple and university. The boy was but twelve years 
of age, but he was attracted, not by the barbaric splendor 
of the temple, the magnificence of the music, or the great 
processions, but by this. one opportunity of his life to learn 
something more than his synagogue teacher, or even his 
pious mother, could teach him. He strayed from his 
parents into the class-rooms of this university to ask ques- 
tions, not, as tradition has sometimes represented, pertly 
teaching the doctors, but seriously inquiring that he might 
learn what he hoped they might communicate. Three 
days at this university was all the higher education he ever 
had. Then his parents came back for him, and he was 
carried away to work again at his father’s bench. 

There was as little, too, in the general atmosphere of 
the age as in the special instructions of the school and the 
family to minister to such a character as that of Jesus. 
There were three great schools of thought, but from neither 
could he have learned much save as he reacted against 
them : the Essenes, the hermits, monks, of the first cen- 
tury, who, believing that the world was wrong, withdrew 
from the world; the Sadducees, the materialists and un- 
believers of the first century, who had no faith in anything 
except success, and considered no price too great to pay 
for it; and the Pharisees, the Puritans of the first century, 
who believed in righteousness and in God, but in a God 
who enforced righteousness by external enactments, and in 
a righteousness which consisted in formal obedience to 
those enactments, down to the minutest particulars. Not 
from the Essenes, the ascetics of the first century, did 
Jesus learn to mix with men ; not from the Sadducees that 
God is our Father and heaven our home; not from the 
Pharisees the law of liberty ; not from all three combined 
(who worshiped only Judaism and abhorred all else) did 
he learn the two great lessons of his ministry—the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

How little either inheritance or environment did for 
Jesus those who are least willing to recognize any super- 
natural element in life freely acknowledge. ns 

The historical conditions amid which he Spree | appeared do 
not adequately explain how he became the teacher of a better 
form of religion than that in which he had been educated, and 
how he created a new epoch in the history of religion. These 
conditions were substantially the same, so far as we can discern, 
for multitudes of his contemporaries; but he alone of all these 
multitudes showed any fitness for this enterprise. The fact can 
be explained logically only by falling back on the hypothesis 
that he was a great religious genius, orby crediting him with a 
great personal endowment and native force of character. Of no 
man in history could it less be said than of him that he was the 
creature of his age; and as little could it be said of that period 
of time that it would have been much the same and have formed 
a turning-point in religious history had he not appeared.! 


So says Dr. William MacIntosh in his “ Natural History of 
the Christian \Religion,” which is an endeavor to account 
for Christianity on naturalistic principles. More briefly, 
and therefore more effectively, Henry Ward Beecher has 
said the same thing: “ Only the lower natures are formed 
by external circumstances. Great natures are freely de- 
veloped by forces from within.” 

This “personal endowment and native force of char- 
acter,” this “great religious genius,” this “force from 
within,” is the element in human life which science may 
recognize but can never accurately measure, because it is 
the divine element. Let it be freely recognized that 
times produce men. It must also be freely recognized 
that men produce times. If Luther is a product of the 
Reformation, the Reformation is also a product of Luther. 
If Shakespeare is a product of England, England is also a 
product of Shakespeare. The geniuses which flash upon 
the world at certain epochs, sometimes revolutionizing the 


1“ -~ History of the Christian Religion,” by Dr. William MacIntosh 
(page 73). 
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world’s thought and sometimes leading it gently and skill- 
fully on in steady development, are not to be accounted 
for by either inheritance or environment. They are the 
prophets and messengers of God; in them the divine 
voice speaks. All true genius has a supernatural, or, if 
the reader prefers, a superhuman element in it. Genius 
is inspiration. I will leave to others of subtler intellect to 
make nice discriminations between the inspiration of the 
Hebrews and that of other people. To me God is always 
in his world, and the unknown element in human character 
is not more than the known, but more evidently than the 
known, a divine element. That the genius, the inspira- 
tion, the divinity of Jesus Christ worked in a human soul, 
molded in the first century as that soul would not have 
been molded in the nineteenth, and subject to limitations 
in the first century which would have been different in the 
nineteenth, need not be questioned. Enough to point out 
that Jesus was what he was, not made so by qualities 
inherited from the mother, nor by influences wrought by the 
education of his youth, either formal for general, but by 
that force from within which is God. 


The Religious World 


A new utterance has appeared in all 
the daily papers, purporting to be 
what the Pope regards as his last 
testament to the Church. We condense its main features: Fol- 
dowing the example of Christ, who, on the eve of his ascent to 
heaven, prayed that his disciples might be united, the Pope ex- 
presses his desire to close his life with an appeal to all men of 
every land and race to favor unity of faith. He declares that 
the Church will continue its work among the unbelieving masses, 
and prays that more missionaries may be provided for such ser- 
vice. He reminds Christians that the religious unity which so 
many are now desiring was once the common patrimony of the 
nations. He expresses his sorrow for the schisms and animosities 
which have torn the great civilized nations from the Roman 
Church, and gives utterence to the hope that the divine mercy 
and omnipotence may at last bring all back to the one true faith. 
Addressing himself to the Oriental churches, the Pope recalls 
the fact that the forefathers of the present members recognized 
the Roman Pontiff. He notices that those churches are now 
better disposed toward Rome than formerly, and he invites them 
to perfect the union which Christ founded. When he addresses 
Protestants, he declares that there remains for them no certain 
rule of faith or authority, hence that some go so far as to deny 
the divinity of Christ and the inspiration of the Scriptures, end- 
ing by falling into materialism. He cites the cases of Protestants 
who have been brought back to Catholicism, and exhorts others 
to return, in order that all may have one faith, hope, and charity, 
based on the same Gospel. He exhorts all Catholics to submit 
themselves wholly to the Church, which is the only perfect 
society.. Freemasons he denounces as enemies of religious 
unity, condemning especially their audacity in Rome, and calling 
upon Italy and France to throw off the despotism of these sec- 
tarians in order that religious concord among the nations may 
exorcise the evils of war. He concludes by a strong appeal to 
all to foster religious union and to strive to insure that the end 
of the nineteenth century shall not resemble the stormy close of 
the eighteenth. Only the most narrow-minded and bigoted can 
fail to acknowledge the wisdom and courtesy which pervade 
most of this latest utterance of the venerable head of the Roman 
Catholic Christendom. With much of it, of course, Protestants 
can have no sympathy, but the spirit of the document is 
decidedly and conspicuously Christian. We do not believe that 
Christendom will ever be united on the basis of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but we also know that there will never be a 
united Christendom until in some way both Romanists and Prot- 
estants have come to a clear and friendly agreement. Very fit- 
ting is it, in these last years of the life of the venerable and hon- 
orable man whose word carries so great weight with millions of 
people, that his appeal to the Christian world should be in behalf 
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of a united and aggressive Christianity. May his prayer be 
answered, and the day swiftly come when there shall be neither 
Romanists nor Protestants, but only Christians ! 


j From every quarter come reports 
Romanists and Protestants Protestants and Romanists, and 
we are bound to say that, as far as we have yet seen, the aggres- 
sive party in our country seems to be a certain class of rather 
ignorant Protestants. There can be no doubt of the righteous- 
ness of their motive. They believe that the Roman Church is 
a menace to our common Christianity and our common civiliza- 
tion. If they were right in regard to their facts, there could be 
no question about the wisdom of the contest, but we believe 
that they are wrong in regard to their facts. The Roman 
Church in the United States is growing, and growing with 
great rapidity, but its growth is almost altogether by immigra- 
tion. If the gates of our seaports were closed against foreigners, 
the Roman Church would not long hold its own. It is not in- 
creasing with anything like the rapidity of either the Methodist 
or the Baptist Churches. No one believes that there is any 
peril from the expansion of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States; and there is no more peril from the promi- 
nence of the Roman Catholic Church. Far too much truth is 
in the statement that the Roman Church is exploited by the 
hand of one man who dwells by the Tiber, but those who make 
much of this fact forget that the spirit of the time is far stronger 
than the influence of the Pope. While many of our people are 
in a frenzy over the growth of the Roman Church, the leaders of 
that Church are in great anxiety because of the evident disin- 
tegration resulting from the growth of democratic ideas among 
Roman Catholics. Neither Pope nor Council can hinder the 
progress of modern democracy. That fact disarms all the peril 
which might result from the encroachments of the Roman or 
any other Church. Neither Pope nor King can rule in America 
or anywhere else very long. The one question of more impor- 
tance than any othersto all lovers of the Church of Christ and 
of our common civilization is, How may the democracy be 
educated and made obedient to such ethical ideals as will make 
its rule wise and enduring? We donot share the anxiety of 
those who look with suspicion on the growth of the Roman 
Church, and we have no sympathy with any process of isolation 
directed against that Church. The deeper question, which 
Romanists and Protestants alike must consider, is, How may 
our real rulers, those who cannot be dethroned, and whose sov- 
ereignty is daily extending, be made worthy of the high privi- 
leges which henceforward must belong to them? 


After an absence of more than a year, Miss 
Frances E. Willard has returned to the 
United States, and on Thursday evening, 
June 21, was given a royal reception at the Calvary Baptist 
Church in New York. The reception was held under the aus- 
pices of the W. C. T. U. of the State of New York, and was 
presided over by Mrs. Mary T. Burt. It was a most hearty and 
enthusiastic meeting. Letters were read from distinguished 
friends of Miss Willard in all parts of the country, and inspiring 
addresses delivered by those who delighted to do honor to her. 
During most of the time of her absence she has been in Eng- 
land, living a quiet life, and so getting ready for the continuance 
of her great ministry. Our countrywoman, wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, is recognized as one of the greatest 
powers for righteousness in the whole world. The intimate 
friend and associate of Lady Henry Somerset, she has been re- 
ceived everywhere in England with the most distinguished con- 
sideration. Her return to her own country will be gladly wel- 
comed by a far larger number than gathered to do her honor at 
the reception accorded her on landing in New York. 


The Return of 
Miss Willard 


Perhaps no better sign of the change in 
our religious thinking could be found than 
in the subjects which have been chosen for 
the Baccalaureate Sermons during the present year. At several 
institutions, as usual, they ran along the old line of apologetics. 
It has always seemed singular that the baccalaureate should be 
selected as the special occasion for defending Christianity from 
the assaults of its adversaries. This year, among those who 
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chose such themes, if the reports are correct, was President 
Patton, of Princeton, in whose hands all subjects are alike inter- 
esting and instructive. But most of the sermons dealt with 
some phase of the social question. The duty of educated men 
to the State, the opportunities opening before scholars, the 
call of the cities, and similar subjects were the more frequent 
themes. Perhaps no other single fact so well indicates the 
attention which these subjects are now receiving in our Republic. 
There has been a great change in this respect. Even two years 
ago it could truly be said that the importance attached to humani- 
tarian problems was vastly greater in England than in the United 
States. That is no longer true. The influence of agitation 
abroad, and still more the strikes and labor troubles of one kind 
and another in this country, have brought the existing social 
order to the front with amazing rapidity, and now no one doubts 
that its improvement is the question of the hour. In four-fifths 
of the baccalaureate sermons of which we have seen mention 
some phase of the social problem was presented for the consid- 
eration of those about to assume the leadership which usually 
belongs to educated men. The fact is significant, prophetic, 
and encouraging. 


Among the men of our country who 
have exerted a positive influence in be- 
half of the highest education and the 
broadest and most spiritual life few men have occupied a place 
of greater honor than the Rev. E.G. Robinson, D.D. Dr. 
Robinson was a Baptist in his denominational affiliations, but 
one of those broad-minded men who belong to the whole Church 
more than to any single sect. He had been Professor of Theol- 
ogy in Rochester Theological Seminary, President of Brown 
University, and still later connected with Chicago University. 
_ He was a preacher of great eloquence and spiritual suggestive- 
ness. Few who heard his address at the Congress of Churches 
held in Hartford some years ago will forget its wonderful per- 
spicuity and its almost thrilling simplicity. Dr. Robinson be- 
longed to the number of really great educators, in which were 
such men as President Anderson, of Rochester, President Hop- 
kins, of Williams, President Seelye, of Amherst, and Presidents 
Woolsey and Porter, of Yale. These men have done more than 
any other class in the country to lay broad and deep the foun- 
dations of a true Republic of Letters in this Western world. 
Ex-President Robinson has left a rich and a lasting influence. 


' Dr. E. G. Robinson 


During the distress of the past win- 
ter a Committee was appointed to 
look after the members of Pres- 
byterian churches in New York who might be in distress. The 
work of that Committee was described in these columns at the 
time of its appointment. It has just made its report to the 
Presbytery. It is signed by George Alexander, Chairman, and 
John B. Devips, Secretary. A part of it is so interesting that 
we transfer it to these columns and allow it to speak for itself. 
It is as follows: 


The significant and gratifying result is the discovery that,so far as your 
Committee could ascertain, not a single member of the Presbyterian Church 
has applied for aid to any of the public charities of the city. The Secretary 
writes : 

“No letter came from any of the charitable organizations for a considerable 
time. 1 wrote to Mr. Kellogg, and he said that the reason no letter had been 
received by me was because no applications had been made to their Committee 
by Presbyterian Church members. 

“On March 19, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, representing the Third District 
Commiteee of the Charity Organization Society, wrote me: ‘ At last we have a 
Presbyterian case, sent by a Presbyterian pastor.’ The name was given, and 
this comment—‘ They said they came from Pastor Reidder, Broome Street 
Presbyterian Church.’ There is no Broome Street Presbyterian Church, and 
there is no clergyman named Reidder in the New York City Directory. When 
I brought these facts to Mrs. Lowell's attention, she acknowledged they had no 
case. Two women claiming to be members of the Presbyterian Church applied 
to the Home for the Friendless, one representing that she belonged to Dr. 
Lampe’s church, and the other to Mr. Hunter’s church. I wrote to Dr. Lampe 
and Mr. Hunter. Dr. Lampe replies: ‘No such woman has called upon me, 
nor does any one of that name belong to our church or Sunday-school.’ Mr. 
Hunter replies that he ‘knows the family who gave him as a reference, but 
they are Roman Catholics and are thoroughly unreliable. As to the claim that 
she is one of our regular parishioners, there is no foundation for it. So long as 
we were aiding them they came with some regularity.’ ”’ 

Your Committee received applications from six different churches and 
missions for limited amounts to assist them in caring for individuals or fami- 
lies dependent upon them. These were generally adherents and not members. 
Your Committee were able to respond to all the requests which came to them, 
in full, from moneys contributed in response to their first and only appeal. 

The total amount received and disbursed was $447.29. 
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were not surprised at the substance of that article. 
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A correspondent of the New York “ Trib- 
une” recently wrote forcibly and feel- 
ingly concerning what is called “ The 
Scandal of Ministers’ Vacations,” especially with reference to the 
frequency with which ministers make trips to Europe. We 
To those 
who do not understand, the first impression is likely to be that 
ministers shirk their duty and are extravagant; the misunder- 
standing arises from ignorance rather than from intentional mis- 
representation. With most pastors the vacation is not only a 
time for rest, but quite as much a time in which to get ready for 
the work of another year. The question of rest is one thing; 
the question of increase in the facilities for work quite another. 
The minister who spends a long vacation in personal enjoyment 
alone is surely open to the criticism of the « Tribune’s ” corre- 
spondent; but the number who do so is very small. Most 
divide their vacations into two parts: one for physical recrea- 
tion, the other for preparation for the next year’s work. Looked 
at in this light, it will be seen at once that the minister is never 
more truly working for his people than when he is getting all 
possible advantages for his improvement in his life-work. No 
man can long continue to draw from his fund of knowledge with- 
out taking some time to replenish that fund. In these days 
especially, when all classes are so alert, the minister who would 
be efficient must use every opportunity for the improvement. 
both of body and mind. One reason why there are so many 
short pastorates is that so few are able to take the time which 
they need for intellectual and spiritual refurnishing. Most 
churches which have tried the experiment feel abundantly 
repaid for all the time their pastors take in study and travel. 
The second complaint of the “ Tribune’s ” correspondent’ con- 
cerns the frequency with which ministers visit Europe. This, 
too, with certain classes, may seem a scandal. Yet we are per- 
suaded that it is only with those who think but once. In the 
first place, by the cheaper lines of ocean steamers (which are 
usually patronized by ministers), and by the ways in which they 
live on the other side, a vacation may cost very little more in 
Europe than at home. In the next place, the larger opportunity © 
for study is something the value of which cannot easily be exag- 
gerated. Most ministers who travel devote their time to study- 
ing the methods of religious work and thought in the Old World, 

and thus fit themselves for better work at home with no added 

expense to their people. We have had much acquaintance with 

those who have sought to increase their efficiency by travel, and 
are sure that we do not exaggerate when we say that no better 

investment can be made, either by the church or by the minister, 
than in travel and association with those having different methods 
of work and often a wider outlook. We have no criticism for 
the correspondent of the “ Tribune.” He is surely right in his 
intimation that ministers ought to be examples to their people 

in their fidelity and consecration ; he is wrong only in his facts. 
Vacations are times in which most ministers labor for their peo- 
ple quite as faithfully as when they preach in their own pulpits ; 
and very few travel who do not by their travels make their ser- 
vice more efficient on their return. In these days, in which all 
the world is becoming more intelligent, the pulpit can hold its 
position of leadership only as those who occupy it prove by their 
wide study and large knowledge of life and institutions, as well 
as by their knowledge of the Scriptures, that they are fitted to 

lead. In the high Alps Dr. Parkhurst lays in that magnificent 
store of physical energy which carries him through his arduous 
conflict with organized vice and crime. Many more might be 

able to do likewise if they had an equally good physical basis 

for their ministry. It is probably true that many other classes 
of workers do not take vacation enough; that is no reason for 

the suggestion that ministers have too much. 


Ministers’ Vacations 


This church is the outgrowth of the work 


pepe of those two tireless missionaries, Rev 
of the Holy Trinity, ’ 7 
Chihuahua and Mrs. James D. Eaton. They have 


been in Mexico about ten years, and had 
done a great work before they started the building of a suitable 
church. About two years ago this task was begun. There were 
many difficulties in the way, but Mr. and Mrs. Eaton were not at 
all discouraged, and the result is now a beautiful church edifice 
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entirely out of debt. We made mention in these columns about 
a year ago of the dedication of this church. At that time, how- 
ever, there was upon it a debt of several hundred dollars, but 
that is now paid and the future of the work secured. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eaton have endeared themselves to a very large circle of 
friends in the missionary field, as they had previously in their 
work at the North. The church in Chihuahua cannot fail to be 
a potent influence toward a higher civilization in Mexico, where 
the prevailing type of religion is Roman Catholic, but of a very 
different kind from what is known in these northern latitudes. 
In Mexico the civilization is Spanish, and the people still rejoice 
in bull-fights, and have little regard for those stronger qualities 
of character which have always been characteristic of the Puri- 
tan faith. The Church of the Holy Trinity, under the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eaton, will be like a lighthouse in a dark night. 
We heartily congratulate them on this completion of their noble 
work. 


In all non-episcopal denominations 
there is experienced much difficulty 
in bringing together churches with- 
out pastors and pastors without churches. This difficulty has 
been so great in Massachusetts that two years ago a plan was 
adopted looking toward the introduction of a better system. Just 
what the details of this plan will be we do not know, and proba- 
bly they have not yet been fully devised, but we are glad to 
report that it is at last to be carefully tried. The Rev. C. B. 
Rice, D.D., of Danvers, has been tendered the position of Sec- 
retary, and he is admirably qualified for the work, having a large 
experience among both men and churches. We have long felt 
that both Episcopal and Methodist Churches have a great 
advantage over other denominations in having some one whose 
special duty it is to mediate between churches and pastors. 
There are ministers enough for all the churches; there are 
churches enough for all the ministers. The difficulty is in 
bringing the two together. This experiment of the Massachu- 
setts Congregationalists will be eagerly watched. Dr. Rice may 
not be called a bishop, and may not be ordained over a diocese, 
but if he accepts the position tendered him he will be practically 
bishop in a large territory. 


Gleanings 


—Bishop John M. Walden, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, began life by working on an Ohio River flatboat for fifty 
cents a day. 

—The Rev. Jackson Millican, a Baptist minister of Critten- 
den County, Ky., has been convicted of heresy because he tayght 
the doctrine of sanctification. His license has been revoleill 

—* The Living Church ” says that the real name of Swami 
Vivekananda, the Hindu monk now in this country, is Noven- 
dra Nath Dutt. He is the son of a Calcutta lawyer and a gradu- 
ate of Calcutta University. 

—‘“ The Watchman ” of Boston says there is no truth in the 
rumor that the Rev. Dr. Hovey has practically resigned the presi- 
dency of the Newton Theological Seminary, while the real presi- 
dency is in the hands of the Dean of the Faculty. 

—The Rev. Mr. Murdoch, a Methodist minister of Rome, Ga., 
has been deprived of his pastorate by his Bishop because he is 
the editor of a paper. His newspaper is said to be reputable and 
honest, and only the Bishop’s notion that newspapers and minis- 
terial duties don’t mix caused Murdoch’s dismissal from his 
church. 

—At the meeting of the International Missionary Union at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., last week, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer, 
President of the American Missionary College at Canton, dis- 
cussed at length the need of a medical missionary college in 
America for all missionary societies. The speaker exhibited 
vividly the enlarged scale on which missionary operations of all 
kinds are being pushed forward. Dr. Happer says that the 
number of medical missionaries at work in the heathen world 
has been increased during the last forty-five years tenfold, and 
that without any special efforts. The proportion of such mis- 
sionaries to the home supply is, however, shown by the figures 
for China—1oo missionary physicians for 300,000,000 people, 
against over 118,000 physicians to the 65,000,000 of our Ameri- 
can population. 

—The following was introduced b 
of Akron, O., and recommended by 
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the Ohio Universalist Convention, in 
session June 6 and 7, Ravenna, O.: © 

Whereas, It is learned that the Louisiana Lottery swindle, which we had sup- 
posed was outlawed in our country, while pretending to transact its business in 
Honduras, is really doing it at Port. Tampa, Fla., and is sending tickets and 
receiving money through the express companies. Thousands of packages are 
said to be thus daily received by them; and 

Whereas, A bill has been introduced into the United States Congress which 
forbids transportation from State to State, or the introduction into this coun- 
try from any other country, any paper, certificate, or instrument purporting to 
mang chance, or interest in or dependent upon the event of such lottery; 
t ore, 

Be it Resolved, by the Universalists of Ohio in convention assembled at 
Ravenna this June 7, 1894, That we do most earnestly petition the Congressman 
from this district, the Hon. Stephen A. Northway, to do all in his power to aid 
in the enactment of said bill, or some other efficient measure that will effectu- 
ally overthrow this nefarious institution and drive it into exile from all parts 
of our country. 

Resolved, That this petition be signed by the President and Secretary of this 
Convention, and that the Secretary be instructed to forward the same at once to 
the said Congressman, accompanying it witha personal letter to Mr. Northway 
calling his attention to this action. 

On motion of the Rev. Carl F. Henry, of Cleveland, seconded 
by the Rev. N. L. Milburn, of Cincinnati, the resolutions were 
adopted, and the Secretary was also instructed to send a copy to 
the editor of The Outlook and request publication. 

—Savonarola was the first to institute a Monte di Pieta. By 
not charging more than seven per cent. he greatly relieved the 
Florentine poor who had long been suffering from the thirty- 
three per cent. inflicted by the usurers. Savonarola’s successor 
in this regard and in this country has been the Rev. Dr. Greer, 
of New York City, whose successful establishment of a temporary 
loan office we have repeatedly characterized as one of the most 
needed reforms. Acting upon his success, the Provident Loan 
Society was organized last April by Messrs. Robert W. De Forest, 
James Speyer, Otto T. Bannard, George F. Baker, Charles C. Bea- 
man, Charles F. Cox, John D. Crimmins, William E. Dodge, David 
H. Greer, Abram S. Hewitt, John S. Kennedy, Solomon Loeb, 
Alfred Bishop Mason, J. Kennedy Tod, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Henry R. Beekman, William L. Bull, F. R. Coudert, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Charles S. Fairchild, J. J. Higginson, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
J. Pierpont Morgan, D. Willis James, Seth Low, Victor Mora- 
wetz, Oswald Ottendorfer, Jacob H. Schiff, Charles S. Smith, 
Walter Stanton, Gustav H. Schwab, and Abraham Wolff. Its 
shop, on the ground floor of the United Charities Building, 
New York City, has now been in operation long enough to 
show as marked a success as its friends couid wish for it. No 
sign of the familiar three golden balls hangs at the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. Nevertheless, the 
news of the Provident pawnshop’s opening spread like light- 
ning, and many have been the customers, a score frequently 
waiting to be served. Among them have been not a few 
professional pawners and “fakirs,” but as the place has 
been in charge of experts, these have been quickly detected and 
sent about their business. Though no more than the ordinary 
pawnshop value is given on articles presented, loans are made as 
high as one hundred dollars on personal property, and at the rate 
of one per cent. a month. This is a vast relief to the poor from 
the thirty per cent. a year charged by the pawnbrokers. Other 
differences are that loans may be repaid on the installment plan, 
and that no charge is made for storage or care of goods. If the 
future success of this intelligent charity should be as great as that 
which has so deservedly attended it, we have seen: the inception 
of a great New York Mont-de-Piété which will be to our people 
what “ my aunt” means to the Parisians. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Richard H. Bosworth, of the Mayflower Branch of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., resigns to accept call to the Eastern Avenue Church, Springfield, 
Mass. 

—C, W. Longren, of Barre, Vt., has received a call from Franklin, Mass. 

—George M. Gerrish has become pastor of the church:in Goshen, Mass. 

—W. T. Hutchigs is to be installed as pastor of the church at Indian Orchard, 
Mass., on July 18. 

—J. L. Golder has accepted a call to Eliot, Me. 

—E. A. Trevor was recently ordained and installed as pastor of the church in 
Rio, Wis. 

—S. D. Towne, of Oldtown, Me., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—R. D. Harlan has become pastor of the Third Church of Rochester, N. Y. 

—F. W. Hays has become pastor of the Northeast Church of Erie, Pa. 

—G. E. Thompson is now pastor of the Second Avenue Church of Detroit, 
Mich. 

—W. S. Buck, of Schoolcraft, Mich., has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. T. Beckley, of Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to the Epiphany 
Baptist Church of New York City. 

—M. S.C. Wright, of the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church of New York 
City, has received a call tothe Unity Church of Chicago, IIL 

—Eliot White as resigned as assistant at St. John’s Chapel (P. E.), Trinity 
Church, New York City. 
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Books and Authors 


Social England’ 

Nothing could better contradict Mr. Freeman’s state- 
ment that “history is past politics” than this book. It is 
history of an important and influential character, and yet 
it says nothing whatever of politics. It concerns itself 
with the social and economic aspects of human develop- 
ment, a phase of humanity’s life which is at present 
attracting popular attention; and in the work before us 
this is well attested by the fact that a second edition has 
already been called for. There is reason for the popular 
confidence as thus expressed. “Social England” is no 
work of compilation. The names of the contributors are 
a guarantee that the standard of scholarship is high ; and it 
is almost unique in the history of book-making (though the 
same fact is seen in some recent French work) that his- 
torical scholars of the standing of Professor Maitland, of 
Cambridge; of Professors York Powell, Oman, Poole, 
of Oxford; of Mr. Herbert Hall, of the Record Office, 
among others, should be willing to co-operate in the pro- 
duction of a work intended for the general reader. The 
essays of these men are not résumés of previously printed 
information, but are fresh, original presentations from 
scholars whose every word upon the subject is of value. 
For example, brief though it is, Professor Maitland’s 
essay upon English law to the time of Edward I., covering 
but thirty-five pages altogether, is one of the best epitomes 
of the subject extant. Even the scholar who is familiar 
with all the laws from Aethelbirht’s Code to that of Henry 
II. will find it well worth his while to-study these pages 
with care. That which is true of Professor Maitland’s 
work is only less true of that of the others. Some of the 
essays are inferior to his in originality, some are insuf- 
ficient in themselves, some are perhaps ill-proportioned, 
but all are useful. 

A danger, however, lurks in the advantage which arises 
from the scholarly character of the writers. This is the 
inclination to make assertions with such an air of certainty 
as to mislead the reader and to cause surprise to him 
who may be better advised. Such, for example, is the 
assertion that England was “continuously tilled in the 
same fashion, and chiefly by people of the same stock, 
from the time when the Romans came to the time of 
Henry VIII.,” or the statement that in the Saxon hall- 
moots “there must be a quorum of the freeholders to 
give the court validity.” Now, as we know almost noth- 
ing about the hallmoots themselves, and would like to 
know much more, we may be quite sure that no such wel- 
come bit ‘of detail could have been discovered recently 
without the knowledge of students of constitutional his- 
tory; while, on the other hand, inasmuch as it is probable 
that all Saxon material is in print, it is incredible that 
this fact could have been hitherto overlooked. 

The recommendation from the point of view of scholar- 
ship must be qualified somewhat when we consider the 
book from the point of view of method. Mr. Traill has 
written an admirable introduction, co-ordinating the vari- 
ous subjects, and showing by skillful touches the relation 
of the various parts; yet in the body of the work we miss 
the master-mind, and are conscious that the contributions 
are not parts of one comprehensive whole, possessing 
unity, continuity, and logical completeness. We find dis- 
jointedness, repetition, even contradiction—faults that are 
practically unavoidable in a work constructed as this is. 
Yet the editor who attempts to reshape the articles of con- 
tributors in the interest of the reader enters in most cases 
upon a delicate and thankless task. 

But “ Social England ” is, after all, a book of a high 
order of merit. It might have been better, indeed occa- 
sionally seems just to fall short of its attainment, but, 
nevertheless, it is probably the most important work for 


1 Social England. A Record of the P of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, Literature, and Manners, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, by various Writers. Edited by 
H. D. Traill, D.C.L., sometime Fellow of St: John’s Col , Oxford. Vol. 


Second 


l. From the Earliest Times to the Accession of Edward the First. 
Edition. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 
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general use upon the subject concerned which has been 
published since Mr. Green gave us his “ Shorter History 


of the English People.” 


“ Houses are built to Live in, and not to Looke on: Therefore 
let Use bee preferred before Uniformitie; Except where both 
may be had. Leave the goodly Fabrickes of Houses for Beautie 
only to the Enchanted Pallaces of the Poets : Who build them 
with small Cost.” This safe judgment from Lord Bacon with 
regard to houses is even more true of library buildings, and 
Mr. William I. Fletcher, in his admirable book Public Libraries 
in America (Roberts Brothers, Boston) does well to lay special 
stress upon the construction and arrangement of the places 
where libraries are housed. The conventional plan has been to 
have a great room surrounded by alcoves and with one or more 
galleries, such as may be seen in New York at the Astor 
Library and in Baltimore at the Peabody Institute. To this 
plan there are the practical objections of housing a small num- 
ber of books in proportion to the size of the building, in deny- | 
ing to readers the quiet and retirement needed for work, and in 
endangering the books more, in case of fire, than if they were 
placed in several rooms. The two leading plans now in favor 
with librarians are the “stack system” and the “ Poole sys- 
tem,” the best examples of each being found in the two splendid 
structures, almost completed, of the Public Library in Boston 
and of the Newberry Library in Chicago. The idea of the 
book-stack is to provide the most compact storage for the vol. 
umes, which, when used, are conveyed to the reading-room. 
While the Poole system does not store books away so compactly, 
its arrangement is more convenient, in that the library is divided 
into departments, each being on a separate floor or in a sepa- 
rate room. The first general library in America was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1732. In his Autobiography we read : 

At the time I established myself in Philadelphia there was not a good book- 
seller’s shop in any of the colonies to the southward of Boston. . . . Those who 
loved reading were obliged to send for their books to England ; the members of 
the Junto had each a few. We had left the ale-house, where we first met, and hired 
a room to hold our clubin. 1 proposed that we should all of us bring our books 
to that room, where they . . . would become a common benefit, each of us being 
at liberty to borrow such as he wished to read at home. This was accordingly 
done, and for some time contented us. . . . Yet, some inconveniences occurring 
for want of due care of them, the collection, after about a year, was separated, 
and each took his books home again. And now I set on foot my first project of 
a public nature, that for a subscription library. . . . I was not able, with great 
industry, to find more than fifty persons, mostly young tradesmen, willing to 
pay down for this purpose forty shillings each, and ten shillings per annum. 
On this little fund we began. The books were imported; the library was open 
one day in the week for lending to the subscribers, on their promissory notes to 
pay double their value if not duly returned. 

As to the public library movement in general, Mr. Fletcher’s 
description and comment are capital. The promise and perhaps 
the potency of solving vexed social questions is in the collabora- 
tion of the rich and the poor, nowhere better illustrated than in 
the endowment of town and village libraries on the one hand by 
private beneficence, and on the other by public taxation. Co 
operative efforts through governmental forms are likely tojgo on, 
in spite of the attack (approved by Mr. Herbert Spencer) on the 
movement as a scheme for robbing one man to pay for books 
for another man to read. By means of public libraries the rec- 
reative reading of communities has been diverted into better 
channels, trash has been replaced with light literature of an 
increasingly higher order, and sentiments have been proportion- 
ately elevated. For instance, we have the recently published 
fiction-list of the San Francisco Public Library, so arranged as 
to draw attention to books of travel, biography, history, and 
science which are naturally suggested by different novels. Dis- 
cussing the care of books and the disgust of cleanly folk at 
beholding the dingy, greasy, worn-looking volumes characteris- 
tic of most libraries, Mr. Fletcher sensibly remarks: “ A shrewd 
professor once said that he never did anything more promotive 
of discipline than putting a good carpet on his recitation-room 
floor. Instead of the boys spoiling the carpet, the carpet ren. 
ovated the boys. So it will be with well-made and attractive 
books.” In the chapter on “ The Librarian” our author fitly 
draws attention to the fine field for woman’s work in librarian. 
ship, as proved by the fact that of American librarians women 
are in a decided majority. This profession must be increasingly 
sought for, especially by college-bred women. As to Sunday open- 
ing, after quoting from Messrs. Poole, Winsor, and Larned, Mr. 
Fletcher pertinently asks: “ If the people are not shut out from 
the public park on Sunday, why should they be excluded from 
the library?” Mental recreation is desirable as well as physical. 


A Mound of Many Cities, by Mr. Frederick Jones Bliss, is a 
timely book. Though Dr. Schliemann’s volumes, with their ac- 
count of the seven superimposed cities of Troy, have long been 
before the public, few persons save scholars know about the 


| 
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anatomy of a “ tell,” which this book’s titfe accurately describes. 
Even London is now a tell, since some twenty or thirty feet 
must be dug through before the native soil is reached. Below 
the modern foundations would be a layer of dirty black earth, 
maybe a relic of the Great Fire; below that a bit of Norman 
zigzag molding; next a stray penny of Alfred; below that 
Saxon walls, Roman tiles; and, lowest of all, perhaps some 
bronze weapon from the ancient Briton age. From earliest 
times in the East, however, the use of the apparently crumbling 
mud and sun-dried bricks has been the means of preserv- 
ing ancient cities. The upper walls, falling in, made a solid 
foundation and platform of earth for the next structure, four or 
five feet higher from its ruined predecessor. This particular 
mound, rounded by centuries of wind, rain, and decay, but still 
a hundred and twenty feet high, is Tell el Hesy, sixteen miles 
east of Gaza, in the rolling country lying beween the mountains 
of Judea and the Philistian plain. It is supposed to be the 
ancient Lachish, founded by the Amorites two thousand years 
B.c., and before the Israelites settled in Palestine. Prior to this 
era the town appears to have already had conflicts with the 
Egyptians. According to Mr. Bliss’s excavation (which cut 
away one-third of the hill to the natural. height of the bluff, 
sixty feet over the Wady, or stream-bed), eleven towns were 
built on the site, the last dating from the filth centuryB.c. One 
of them was probably destroyed by Joshua. The benefits of 
this special excavation go to prove that writing was not only prac- 
ticed in high circles, but that each considerable city had its 
scribe, thus evincing a more widespread civilization in ancient 
days than we had supposed, while there is strong evidence to 
show that the Israelites supplanted a superior civilization. In 
one of the earliest cities a hot-air blast-furnace was found—an 
invention not patented here until less than seventy years ago. 
The furnace was probably used rather for pottery-baking than 
for the smelting of iron. Of the other things found, the princi- 
pal were bronze tools and weapons, scarabs, relics, cuneiform 
tablets, pre-Phoenician, Phoenician, Greek, and Asiatic pottery. 
In addition to the above, Mr. Bliss tells us, in this well-printed 
book, of some interesting facts about his work and the conditions 
of climate, labor, and native races. In this latter connection 
the distinction between the Arabs and the fellahin is cleverly 
drawn. This last siege of Lachish was perhaps the longest, but, 
as is well claimed, was certainly the most systematic it ever en- 
dured. Mr. Bliss’s advantage over Thothmes, Sennacherib, and 
the rest is that, whereas they took but one city apiece, he reduced 
and captured eleven. It is a satisfaction to add that our coun- 
tryman has just obtained an imperial firman from Constantinople 
which gives him the superintendence of the excavations at Jeru- 
salem. That this high honor is well deserved will be apparent 
to every reader of “ A Mound of Many Cities.” (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


» In point of hand-made paper and letterpress, no magazine 
rivals the superb new octavo quarterly, Bib/iographica, which 
the Scribners are now publishing. The price is eight dollars a 
year for four numbers, and subscriptions are taken only for the 
entire work, which is to be completed in twelve parts. The con- 
tributors are bibliographical specialists, and the subjects relate to 
various matters of present interest in book-lore. While all the 
papers may be of note toa bibliophile, three are surely so to the 
general reader. The first of this trinity is Mr. Elton’s “ Chris- 
tina of Sweden and Her Books,” an enjoyable glimpse, now in 
Stockholm, now in Rome, of the career of the daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Had she been her father, quoth this Queen, 
she could have drunk and ruffled with the best; as it was, she 
ruled as Empress of the Books. She had such a thirst for col- 
lecting that, as Ranke remarks somewhere, the Italians were 
complaining because ships were laden with the spoil of their 
libraries, and “ all the appliances of learning were being carried 
away to the Arctic regions.” But Christina persevered, and 
crowned her collection with the Codex Argenteus, containing 
part of the Gospels in the Mceso-Gothic version of Ufilas. 
Christina seems to have been perfectly and philosophically 
delighted at the idea of abdication, and, after that event, meet- 
ing Charles II. of England at Franktort, warmly congratulated 
him on his exile and the loss of his throne. Arriving at Rome, 
she dressed herself as a Queen of Amazons and rode her white 
charger astride like a man. She now became Christiana, and 
a favorite in the Eternal City, though she somewhat astonished 
the citizens by her custom of bursting out laughing in church 
and of contradicting the statements of cardinals. As at Stock- 
holm, she elected always to live among her books, and after her 
death they were removed to the Vatican. The second of the 
three articles appealing to popular taste is by the ever-versatile 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and is on “ Names and Notes in Books.” 
After pleading for signatures and even marginal annotations, he 
closes with: “The curious amateur may ask whether the author 
of these comments writes his own name in his books, and -acts 
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up to his own advice. No, he never does anything of the sort.” 
The third of these popular papers is by M. Octave Uzanne, and 
is printed in the original French. M. Uzanne not only falls into 
the Frenchman’s usual geographical error concerning any 
country but his own, but, with Gallic grace, pays our greatest 
inventor the following compliment: “ Quelle sera l'état de la 
Bibliophilie en 1950? L’art de l’impression existera-t-il encore 
& cette date, et le phonographe aidé du kinétographe que 
l'ingenieux Edison me faisait voir il y’a six mois A Orange Park 
prés de New Jersey, ne remplacera-t-il pas le papier imprimé et 
Villustration avec quelqu’ avantage ?”’ 

An exquisite book both in paper and print is 7he Journal of 
Martha Pintard Bayard, edited by Mr. Bayard Dod. The 
writer of the journal was the daughter of Lewis Pintard, of New 
York, a “considerable merchant,” as George Washington styled 
him. She was the wife of Samuel Bayard, who was graduated 
from Princeton in 1784, and who studied law with William 
Bradford, afterward Attorney-General under Washington. The 
latter appointed Mr. Bayard United States Agent to prosecute 
the claims of American citizens in the British Admiralty courts, 
a mission which resulted so successfully that “ $10,345,000 was 
recovered from the British Government for losses sustained by 
Americans from illegal and unauthorized captures of their ships. 
on the high seas by English cruisers.” The journal is entertain- 
ing reading. It gives us the sometimes cleverly expressed and 
always interesting opinions on life and manners a century ago, 
of one who enjoyed exceptional opportunities of meeting the 
celebrities of those eventful years. As General James Grant. 
Wilson says: “To have known Washington, Franklin, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, and John Adams, and frequently to have seen George 
the Third and his Cabinet Ministers, who were opposed to those 
great men in the Revolutionary struggle; to have been well 
acquainted with many of the American generals engaged in that 
conflict, and with their antagonists, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Henry 
Clinton, and Colonel Tarleton; to have been on terms of inti- 
macy with six of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and to have known Lords Eldon, Mansfield, and Stowell, 
Burke and Barré, Fox and Pitt, Sheridan, Wilberforce, and. 
Warren Hastings, is certainly a very remarkable record for a 
young American of thirty.” Even more picturesque and appeal- 
ing are the touches.of home and personal life. It is interesting 
to know that Mr. Bayard, returning to this country, became a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, one of the founders of 
the New York Historical Society, of the American Bible Society, 
and of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Both Mrs. Bayard 
and her husband (as their names indicate) were of Huguenot 
descent. The Bayard see is a distinguished one. Of the de- 
scendants of Judge Bayard’s uncle, four have for eighty years 
almost continuously occupied seats in the United States Senate, 
one was a signer of the Treaty of Ghent, another has been 
Secretary of State and is now Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Reserving any full consideration of the value of Thomas 
Paiae as a philosopher and writer until the present first volume 
of Zhe Writings of Thomas Paine, collected and edited by 
Moncure D. Conway (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is followed by the 
other three, and the entire collection of his works is before us, 
we may here simply congratulate Mr. Conway on his purpose 
and the country on the promise of its fulfillment. We are not 
ignorant of the nearly universal prejudice which has banished 
the name of this once famous author from polite circles in Amer- 
ica, nor do we think that prejudice wholly unreasonable. Never- 
theless, it is true that Mr. Paine was in his day an able as well 
as a popular writer on political subjects, and did perhaps as much 
as any man of his generation to fire the American passion for 


-independence and to inform the American understanding as to 


the principles upon which alone the future well-being of the 
American colonies could be established. He was not a prophet, 
but he was sufficiently prophetic to forecast some of the 
more essential elements which were to and did enter into its 
future constitution. Nor did he lack, in, his earlier writings, 
an apparently reverential and even religious spirit. It is, indeed, 
easy to accuse him of making his frequent references to justice, 
God, and the Hebrew Scriptures in an ad capiandum spirit; 
but such is not the appearance of his references, and we prefer 
to take them as the expression of a genuine feeling, possibly the 
result of traditional education rather than of spiritual life, but 
none the less genuine because superficial. His political philos- 
ophy was largely that of Rousseau, and this no longer finds 
acceptance among scholars; and yet this philosophy is rather 
suggested than affirmed, and in one curious and interesting pas- 
Sage is placed in close connection with what seems much like 
an anticipation of the soberer account of the origin of govern- 
ment afforded by the modern evolutionary school. In Paine’s 
time the pamphlet did the double work done in our day by both 
the daily journal and the monthly review; and, if Theat 
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Paine’s pamphlets and contributions lack something of the 
weight and dignity of the Review, they afford, in a literary 
point of view, a model worthy of study by the modern editorial 
writer. 


,In Italy a child says as instinctively of anything “ Z de//o,” 
“FE brutto,” “it is beautiful ” or “it is ugly,” as that it is good or 
that it is true. Here and in Great Britain, perhaps because of 
tenacious ultra-Puritanism, the good and true are indeed emphatic 
as nowhere else, but the beautiful as an instinct is often lacking. 
It is this need for a substratum of appreciation which seems to 
have been the motive for the publication of Mr. William Ordway 
Partridge’s Art for America (Roberts Brothers, Boston), one 
of those volumes in which the writer’s impulse and enthusiasm 
are so great as to make it seem quite possible that we are listen- 
ing to his voice instead of reading his words. As to those 
words, despite all attractiveness of subject and style, we could 
wish that there were not so many of them. The author seems 
inebriated with his own verbosity. Patriotic he is to a spread- 
eagle degree, and finds that Americans who spend their art-lives 
in Rome or Paris produce only “ pretty, idle, senseless statues 
and paintings that are neither good nor bad.” What would 
Messrs. Story, Randolph Rogers, Park, Elihu Vedder, Bridg- 
man, Ridgway Knight, Walter Gay, and Sargent say to this? 
Perhaps they had supposed that art had no country. Mr. Par- 
tridge then declares that the creative faculties of our children 
are starved, while the receptive ones are put to utmost tension. 
How about the work of the kindergartens? But an artist’s talk 
is sometimes as good as the scenes he paints, and Mr. Partridge’s 
is often as powerfully picturesque as his “ Shakespeare ” just 
set up in Chicago. He is equally interesting whether discours- 
ing on “ True and False Education,” “ American Sculpture,” or 
“ Manhood in Art,” and he stands for the necessity, which the 
Greeks recognized better than we, that art to be art must grow 
with the life; it can seldom be engrafted in later years. But 
why was the essay on “ Goethe as a Dramatist ” appended to 
this volume, and since when has Gustav Freytag been spelling 
his name Freitag? 


One of the most attractive books of the season is Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter’s An /sland Garden, which gives an account of that 
lovely bit of ground on Appledore, the largest of the Isle ,of 
Shoals, which for many years has yielded its best returns Yo 
Mrs. Thaxter’s loving care. This bit of color on the roc 
nourished by sea-moisture and attended and watched by that 
genius for flower-culture which seems to be the only thing that 
makes flowers prosper, has been observed by all visitors at 
Appledore, and is remembered by them as something peculiarly 
beautiful. Mrs. Thaxter is an enthusiast. She knows and 
respects the individuality of flowers, and because she has this 
knowledge they respond to her friendliness by the richest pos- 
sible development. Since she was a little child in her island 
home the garden on Appledore has béen a kingdom of delight 
to the gardener, and, after having made it bloom for many years, 
she has now in a way pressed its flowers and caught its perfume 
between the pages of a book. The record of the summer, from 
April to autumn, is kept in this volume, which isa sort of garden 
idyl, notable for its thorough knowledge of flowers and seasons 
and birds, and also for its very charming sentiment inspired by 
garden life. The volume is handsomely printed, and is adorned 
with pictures and illustrations by Childe Hassam, printed in 
colors. The text is much better than the illustrations. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. Herbert D. Ward’s Zhe White Crown and Other Stories 
(Harper & Brothers, New York) is a collection of capital tales. 
Of them all, the one which appeared in “ Harper’s Magazine,” 
namely, “« A Cast of the Net,” seems the strongest, and is quite an 
ideal Sunday-school story. ‘ The White Crown” itself is rather 
too contrary to fact, but its style is delightful, and its literal 
translating from supposed German or supposed French well done. 
“Only an Incident” is perhaps of all the most picturesque, and 
is dramatically told; while the tale of “ The Missing Interpreter ” 
is described with pithy phrases “right from the shoulder.” 
Such meaningful terseness is characteristic of all Mr. Ward’s 
work, and his story-telling is indeed a wholesome tonic in these 
days wherein fiourish too many morbid and mawkish novel- 
writers. 


Florence A. Merriam’s My Summer in a Mormon Village is 
slight and unpretentious—not given to argument or statistics or 
exaggerated emotion—but it relates the personal, every-day ex- 
perience of a sympathetic woman in her neighborly intercourse 
with Mormon women and their husbands. Its simplicity makes 
it effective and affecting. Some of the out-of-door chapters also 
are agreeably written. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Dr. J. I. Mombert’s Short History of the Crusades is an 
admirable piece of condensation. It is good for reference, and 
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good also as furnishing a convenient and trustworthy way of 
reviewing quickly an important subject. The intricate threads 
of the history of the various crusades are united into a system- 
atic and intelligent single story. Maps and an index are of 
value. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—M. Arséne Houssaye, the French librettist and writer, is 
now over eighty years of age. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse will issue a new volume of verses next 
autumn. It is nine years since the appearance of his last book 
of poems, “ Firdausi in Exile.” 

—Mr. Arthur J. Evans, the son-in-law of the late Professor 
Freeman, has edited and annotated the volume of the historian’s 
“ Sicily ” left by the author in manuscript. The period covered 
is from Dionysios to Agathokles. 

—The eighty-third birthday of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was quietly celebrated on June 14 at her residence in First 
Street, Hartford. Mrs. Stowe is now unable to receive the per- 
sonal congratulations of others than her immediate relatives. 

—M. Maurice Maeterlinck has been writing an exposition of 
Ibsen’s new play, “ The Master Builder.” ‘The Belgian psy- 
chologist finds a correspondence between the works of Greek 
dramatists and the “ play of souls” in the Norwegian’s work. 

—The Danish poet Holger Drachmann is now nearly fifty 
years old. He was for a long time a marine painter, but finally 
found that his profession lacked the power he must put into his 
pictures. In 1870 his poetic genius ripened, and his virile 
originality has made him a great favorite. 

—Mr. Wemyss Reid, now Sir Wemyss Reid, the editor of 
“ The Speaker,” who was for a long time editor of the Leeds 
“ Mercury,” is one of the most conspicuous men in the Liberal 
party. His biographies of Mr. Forster and of Lord Houghton 
are finely done, and his one novel, “Gladys Fane,” has had a 
fair success. Rather more than four years ago he founded “ The 
Speaker.” 

—When Dr. Conan Doyle was still a mere boy he was 
already such a famous story-teller that his friends would offer him 
rewards of tarts to induce him to relate romances to them “ right 
out of his head.” To-day he is a famous author. In appear- 
ance he is big, blond, athletic, and tips the scales at over two 
hundred pounds. Next autumn he is coming to the United States 
to lecture on ‘“* George Meredith ” and on “ The Younger Influ- 
ences in English Literature.” 

—A monument to the late Friedrich von Bodenstedt, the poet- 
author of “ Mirza Schaffy ” (feigned to be a translation from the 
Tartar), has just been erected in Wiesbaden. Bodenstedt also pub- 
lished many translations from the English, Russian, and Persian. 
Among those from our tongue, the most notable were his ren- 
derings into German from Shakespeare. It may not be gener- 
ally known that for some years before his appointment as 
Professor of Slav Languages at Manich, Bodenstedt was editor 
of that reliable Bremeu journal, the “ Weser Zeitung.” 

—Berlin newspapers are coming to the fore both in numbers 
and circulation. The cheap new ones lead the list, the “ Morgen 
Zeitung ” edition of the “ Berliner Tageblatt ” having a reported 
circulation of 162,000 copies, while the “ Tageblatt” itself has 
about 60,000. The “ Lokal-Anzeiger ” has 120,000, the “ Reichs- 
anzeiger ” (the Government official organ) half that, the “ Voss- 
ische Zeitung ” (or “ Tante Voss,” as its Liberal readers love to 
call 1t) 40,000, and “* Vorwarts,” the Socialist organ, the same; the 
conservative “ Kreuz-Zeitung,” the “ free-conservative ” “ Post,” 
and the liberal “ National Zeitung ” 20,000 each. 


—Any piece of writing, to last, must be as perfect in form as the writer can 

make it. We see enough of ephemeral work in our newspapers. Just think of 
the enormous mass of writing im every one of our Sunday papers! And what 
does it all amount to? It perishes in a day. In one way it is positively pathetic 
to think of it, though, of course, most of it is written for the hour only. I didn’t 
begin writing till I was forty-eight, then I tried my hand at it at the suggestion 
of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, who urged me to prepare some text for a collection 
of reproductions of some of my pictures that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. were 
going to bring out. So I wrote one sketch, and Mr. Scudder liked it so much 
that I did several others, and I’ve been writing more or less ever since. But | 
don’t publish very much, for 1 work very carefully, write one page sometimes 
three or four times, and polish incessantly. I often spend agreat deal of time 
on one phrase. . . . My painting I do when I am off on my vacation of two or 
three months each summer, and I devote a couple of hours in the day to writ- 
ing. Both of these are recreations for me, and I enjoy them immensely. For 
that matter, I enjoy everything I do. 
So discourses Mr. Hopkinson Smith, in pleasant vein, of his 
artist-authorship to Mr. Barry, of the Boston “ Literary World.” 
Mr. Smith’s new book on Venice will appear next autumn, with 
both text and illustrations by himself. This new “ Venetian 
Life ” may be a rival for honors with Mr. Howells’s work, done 
long ago, but as good a book as he has ever put forth. 


[For list of Books Received see page 1211) 
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The Harvard Club House in New York 


In connection with President Eliot's twenty-fifth anniversary occur the completion and 
occupancy of the new Harvard Club House in New York City. The building is three stories 
in height, occupies two city lots, and looks like the dwelling of some well-to-do citizen a hun- 


dred years ago. 


It is centrally located at 27 West Forty-fourth Street. 


True, the air of the 


immediate vicinity .is still redolent of stables, but vag | are disappearing one by one and giving 


place to such superb structures as are those of t 
Indeed, this locality is now almost as much of a club center as any. At first 


Nicholas Clubs. 


e Century, the Racquet, and the St. 


‘the facade of the new Harvard Club was expected to be a duplicate of the old John Harvard 
house at Stratford, but this plan was afterwards abandoned by the architect, Mr. McKim, who 
showed loyalty to his Alma Mater by making a present of these fine plans to the Alumni ‘Asso- 


ciation. 


The facade is as good a copy of pure Colonial architecture as may be found anywhere. 


The walls are of what is known as “ Harvard brick,” patterned directly after the bricks in 
Harvard Hall at Cambridge. They are laid alternately long and short. The dignified-looking 
entrance is flanked by Doric stone pillars, and above is a sculptured panel bearing the dates of 
Harvard’s founding and of the Club’s founding, together with the college arms, namely, a shield 
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on which lie three open 
books, the word “ Veritas” 
being written across, while 
circling all is the motto, 
“ Christo et Ecclesiz.” The 
entrance-hall is a spacious 
apartment occupying a third 
of the ground floor. The 
rest is taken up by a small 
reception-room and a large 
grillroom. On the next 


Stairway, are the library, 
meeting and banquet rooms, 
so arranged as to be thrown 
into one great hall for Har- 
vard reunions. On the third 
floor there are the billiard 
and card rooms and the 
office of the House Com- 
mittee. There are, unfor- 
tunately, no. sleeping-apart- 
ments. The plans, however, 
have not yet been fully 
completed, and the rear ex- 
tension is still to be built. 
Owing to Mr. McKim’s gen- 
erosity, the cost so far of 
the structure has been but 
about $40,000. The lots 
cost $72,000. Taken as a 
whole, the interior is even 
more emphatic of mellow 


\ 


vit 


= age than is the exterior. 


The Harvard Club House 


This is not conveyed in the 
freshly tonec crimson walls 
and upholstery (any other 
color would be unorthodox) 
nor in the clever arrange- 
ment of rooms. It is rather 
in the solid mahogany doors, 
in the old black marble man- 


tels, the old clocks and old fumniture, all taken from old homes or given by old Harvard boys. 
The hale and hearty age already so well expressed by the facade is further accentuated by 


the fine portraits, bric-a-brac, and relics. 


Although the New York Cit 


Harvard Club was 


organized twenty-five years ago, this beautiful new structure is the first adequate building of its 
own, or the first considerable alumni club-house of any of our great universities to be estab- 


lished in the metropolis. 


Club in 1887 took a house in Twenty-second Street. 


As a needed home after years of monthly dinners, the Harvard 


All Harvard men in and out of 


New York will be glad that the Club is now housed in more fitting and permanent quarters. 
The present officers are Messrs. Edward King, President; George Blagden, Vice-President ; 
Frederick Cromwell, Treasurer; and Evert Jansen Wendell, Secretary. The membership 
now reaches seven hundred, two hundred and fifty of these being on the non-resident list. 


Correspondence 


An Occasion for Protest 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It is proposed by an “economical’’ Congress to 
abolish the office of Superintendent of Indian Schools. 
A few years ago we might have acquiesced in such a 
decision on the ground of uselessness—not of the 
office, but of the incumbent. I taught an Indian 
school: for three years, and one of the more easily 
accessible ones at that, as it was situated only ten 
miles from a railw.y station. Yet during that time 
it was but once officially visited (except by the 
Agent), and upon that well-remembered occasion not 
a single criticism or suggestion was offered, nor did 
my august ge vouchsafe the slightest display of 
interest in the school or the pupils. His call was 
ome perfunctory, and produced no effect of any 

ind whatsoever. 

Seriously, however, we are all aware that a system 
cannot exist without a head, nor a school organiza- 
tion worthy the name without a superintendent. At 
the time of which I write the Government Indian 
schools could not be called a system of schools—the 
were merely a disorderly collection of educational (? 
units If 1 were to relate things which | have seen 
and known of them, 1! should scarcely be believed. 
Some of them were ever inspected. not even by the 
agents, for years at a time, and irregularities of the 
most glaring kind were tolerated, or perhaps not 
even known. 

Under Commissioner Morgan a remarkable ad- 


vance was made. It was seriously undertaken to 
create order out of this chaos. I had the pleasure of 
assisting for a time in the work as Supervisor of the 
Sioux schools, and I can testify to the surprise and 
bewilderment of —— the teachers when they were 
made to understand that there was a certain standard 
which they were expected to reach ; that something 
like a given result should be obtained ina given time ; 
and that comparisons might be instituted between 
their schools and those of others. It had formerly 
n sufficient, if one did not care to teach arith- 
metic, to excuse the deficiency by saying that “* In- 
dians can’t understand aaares ;’ or, if reading proved 
a bore, that “ Indian children can’t learn to read.” 
Children who had attended school for seven or eight 
years had in some cases been kept going over and 
over the same ground, until they knew every bit of 
their lessons by rote, and grew duller every day. 

Some teachers (?) were unutterably disgusted by 
the introduction of “* courses of study,’’ of teachers’ 
institutes, and of critical supervision. Others re- 
sponded eagerly to the needed stimulus and made 
rapid advances ; and | have no doubt that the subse- 
quent extension of civil service requirements over 
these positions has replaced most of the former class 
by reasonably competent persons. 

During my short term as Supervisor my chief 
cause for dissatisfaction lay in the fact that, so far 
from being without a head, the new-made system 
was hvydra-headed. The Superintendent of Indian 
Schools was merely a school inspector, without 
power or definite responsibility. My duties were 
similar to his, within a circumscribed territory ; and 
yet I was not his assistant and held no official rela- 


floor, reached by a superb. 


Baking 


Powder 


Absolutely the Best, 


Sure. 


tion to him whatsoever. I was wholly independent 
of the various Indian my who countenan or 
hindered my work according to their several disposi- 
tions. Tocomplicate matters still further, the five 
Inspectors, reporting to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the five Special Agents, reporting to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, occasionally visited these 
schools, and, not-being school ex perts—and many of 
them, indeed, not even educated men—their com- 
ments and suggestions were not generally edifying. 
The teacher who, while lacking in self-confidence, 
really wanted to do her duty, was hopelessly bewil- 
by these contradictory orders and criticisms 
from a set of men all of whom she feared, because 
she believed that any one of them might cause her to 
dismi As to which one of them all she was 
directly responsible, she had not the faintest idea 
un it might be the Agent, from whom she recei 


her pay. 

The real value of school supervision lies not so 
much in the maintenance of a uniform set of regula- 
tions as in the education ot a corps of teachers. The 
successful Superintendent is not he who merely in- 
spects and reports upon schools, however thorough] 
and well, but he who welds together in the fires o 
his enthusiasm and with the hammer of his mental 
superiority a compact and loyal b dy of teachers, to 
be a trustworthy instrument in his hands for the 
accomplishment of his large designs. The National 
reputation of Dr. Hailmann, the new Superintend- 
ent of Indian Schools, guarantees us that is such 
an educator as this. With adequate powers and a 
sufficient number of trained assistants, responsible 
directly to himself, to cover the ground effectively, 
including remote and hitherto neglected districts, 
what might he not do for the education of the Indian 

outh? Is this a fit moment in which to “abolish” 
he vitally  —. office of Superintendent of In- 
dian Schools 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The Central Pacific Debt 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The question of refunding the debt of the; Central 
Pacific Railroad to the United States is now in 

ocess of determination before Congress. The case 
s this: The Central Pacific Railroad Company is 
now confessedly bankrupt. It owes, among ot 
debts to a great amount, to the United States the 
sum of about $77,000,000 being principal and inter- 
est of six per cent. bonds payable — years from 
their date, issued by the United States to the build- 
ers of the Central Pacific Railroad at sundry dates 
from January 16, 1865, to January 22, 1872, to the 
total original amount of $27,855,680. Of these bonds 
the first will become due, with interest (amounting 
to 180 per cent. on the face of the bond without com- 
pounding), on January 16, 1895 (viz., next year) ; and 


ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


‘the other bonds will fall due in their order until the 


maturity of the last one, January 22,1902. Now, Mr. 

. P. Huntington, the only survivor of the four men 
who built the Central Pacific Railroad, wants Con- 
gress to enact that the railroad may have a hundred 
years more in which to pay this money at only 2 per 
cent. interest, the Government to become responsible 
for the payment of both interest and principal of the 
new bonds, the present issue of bonds to be with- 
drawn when the new ones are issued, the railroad to 


That Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im- 
poverished and impure. The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain, 
and health to the whole body. In truth, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the Weak Strong 


Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood's. 
$1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood's fills are purely vegetable. 25c. 
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be wholly exonerated from liability for the t 
bonds, and to be obligated to repay to the Govern- 
ment the principal and interest of the new bonds by 
installments. 

So far, this scheme does not look very badly, but 
now o e: 

1. The Central Pacific Railroad Company is a 
corporation not under Federal law, but er the 
laws of California. By its charter it ceases to exist 
as a corporation in A.D., 1911, when its affairs must 
be wound up, and when, if it pays its debts, it can 
re-incorporate, or, if not, it must go into a recetver’s 
hands to be dealt with as bankrupt. 

2. Under California law those who were stock- 
holders when the debts of the road were incurred are 
liable for the debts of the road in proportion to the 
amount of stock so held by them. 

3. Under the same law, and as the railroad bond 

siness now stands, the four estates of Messrs. 
Huntington, Stanford, Crocker. and noeune can be 
made to pay, if necessary. the debts of the bankrupt 
Central Pacific Railroad to the United States ; and, 
in fact, a suit has already been instituted by the 
United States Attorney-General against the Stan- 
ford estate for that purpose. 

' 4 Under the proposed law for refunding, those 
estates would be exonerated from such liability along 

5. corporation i wi sappear in the year 
1911; and then nobody at all will a left to pay the 
debt to the Government. And if the Government 
should then take possession of the road, it would 
get, to use the striking words of one of the rai 
men in describing this very operation, “two streaks 
of rust and a right of way.” 

In short : if it had been pro to form a plan 
to prevent the Government from collecting the debt 
due to it—or, at least, the Lp part of it—from 
the Central Pacific Railroad, a better scheme for that 
purpose could hardly have been devised. __ 

is is the scheme against which the citizens of 
San Francisco protested in a public mass-meeting in 
that city, May 25, by a unanimous vote, authorizing 
at the same time the appointment of three commis- 
sioners to proceed to Washington and oppose the 
intended apuating scheme. ‘That scheme has not 
yet succeeded, and if the public attention is suffi- 
ciently directed to it, it cannot succeed. I. 


A New Romancer 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your pleasant criticism of Mr. Hope’s novel, 
7 risoner of Zenda.’ you reter to the author 
as hitherto unknown. The following facts concern- 
ing this new writer (whose literary career has been a 
short one) will therefore be of interest to your read- 
ers, especially as his future reputation will, in all 
likelihood, bear out your d'scriminating judgment 
of his work. 

“A Prisoner of Zenda” is not Mr. Hope’s first 
book. Man of Mark” was published by Rem- 
ington & Co., London, in 1890, followed by “ Father 
Stafford” (Cassell) early in 1 In the spring of 
1893 appeared a collection of short stories, for the 
most part reprinted from the “ St. James’s Gazette,” 
with the title “ Sport Royal’’ (Messrs. Innes). “A 
Change of Air” was published by Messrs. Methuen 
in June of last year, and attracted wide attention. 
Frou the outset his vivid style and deftness of han- 
dling his scenes and characters, together with his re- 
markable knack of sustaining interest in his story, 
have held his readers and convinced them that what- 
ever Mr. Hope had to say would said in an un- 
usual] and unaccustomed manner, free from suspicion 
of boredom. The bright youthfulness and amiability 
of temperament which belong to the author give 
spontane:ty and sprightliness to the reflectiveness, 
and humor scattered ap ane down his pages. So far 
his work at least entitles him to an acknowledged 
place among the writers of the day who cater for the 
entertainment of their readers. 

“Anthony Hope”’ is the son of the Rev. E. C. 
Hawkins, of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, London, his 
full name being oy Hope Hawkins. Born in 
1863, he was educated at Marlborough, was a scholar 
at Balliol, and figured prominently at Oxford, where 
his keen interest in public affairs and his abilities 
led to nis being elect-d President of the Union. 
Like many other young beginners in literature, Mr. 
Hawkins was called to the Bar, and he still con- 
tinues his practice, which he began at the Middle 
‘Tempic 1877. His interest in politics is also great, 
as witness his contest at the last general election as 
a Liberal candidate for South Bucks, in which he 
was defeated. J. M. 

Naval History 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your book-reviewer, in noticing a late work on the 
Navy of the United States, states as a curious fact 
that it is the first consecutive history of our naval 

ttles. Allow me to transcribe the title of a work in 
my possession, which possibly may be rare, as it 
seems to be unknown b your literary critic: “ Amer- 
ican Naval Battles: ng a Complete History of 
the Battles Fought by the Navy of the United States 
from its Establishment in 1794 to the Present Time, 
including the Wars with France and with Tripoli, the 
Late War with Great Britain and with Algiers, with 
an Account of the Attack on Baltimore, and of the 
Battle ot New Orleans. With 21 senene Engrav- 
loge Boston: Published by J. 4: Smith, Jr., 1331.” 
(Copyrighted by Horace Kimball.) 

R. A. ALLEN. 


Explorations in Egypt 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The volume on Almas, the site of Hanes (Isaiah 
xxx., 4), has just been issued, and that on Geom 
Hatasu’s temple will soon follow. Our annual cir- 
cular and appeal have just been sent out. So cri 

led for funds are we that an earnest call for aid is 
mperative in order to continue even the most impor- 
tant explorations in progress. Each subscriber of 
but five dollars secures a very instructive brochure 
with plates, an annual report, and, especially, the sea- 
son’s quarto volume, embellished witn many interest- 
ing views of the work and the objects discovered. 
As Dr. W. Hayes Ward said, “ This volume is alone 


not, 


When the Royal Baking Powder makes 
finer and more wholesome food at a less 
cost, which every housekeeper familiar with 
it will affirm, why not discard altogether the 
old-fashioned methods of soda and sour 
milk, or home-made mixture of cream of 
tartar and soda, or the cheaper and inferior 
baking powders, and use it exclusively? 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


indeed 


“a 


worth the subscription money.” But it is for the 
cause that our friends contribute. Patrons give 
twenty-five dollars. All subscriptions are acknowl 
edged in “ Biblia,” published at Meriden, Conn., the 
magazine devoted to Biblical archzology. 
WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, 


Hon. Secretary. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


From Asia Minor 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

St. Paul’s Institute in Tarsus, Asia Minor, estab- 
hshed for the training of evangelists and teachers in 
eet, needy region, has just closed another year of 
good wor 

The late Colonel Elliott F. Shepard. of New York 
always a warm friend of the school, left itfa hun 
thousand dollars in his will. The interest on this, it 
is estimated, will be nearly sufficient to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Institute. but the sum of ten 
thousand dollars is urgently needed, to buy two 
houses in Tarsus ; up to this time the school has done 
its work in ren houses and rooms, quite unsuit- 
able for the purpose. 2 

The Rev. Thomas D. Christie, D.D., the President 
of the Institute, is spending a few months in this 
country, in order to secure the purchase money that 
shall give the work a permanent foothold and addi- 
tional advantages in Tarsus. He may be addressed 
at 203 Broadway, New York. j 

The Rev. H.S. Jenanyan has his pos 
in the Institute, and his resignation has ac- 


ted by the Trustees. 
M. MACC RACKEN, 


H. 
President of Board of Trustees, St. Paul’s Institute. 
New York, June, 184. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Colmore, G. A Daughter of Music. 
{onneem, General B. T. General Washington. 
an Norden, Charles, D.D. The Psychic Factor. 
THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK 
Stugeen, Dav. A. B. Larger Outlooks on Mission- 


ary Ss. 
EDWIN W. DAYTON, 641 MADISON AVENUE, 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Our Pets and How to Keep 
m. $1.25. 
Peard, Frances Mary. An Interloper. $1.25. 
Stuart, Ruth McEnery. Carlotta’s Intended, and 
Other Stories. ° 50. 
Bangs, J. K. Three Weeksin Politics. 50 cts. 
Howells, W. D. Five O’Clock Tea. 0 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Ruskin, —— Verona, and Other Lectures. $2.50. 
, Henry. Classical Studies. $4. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
By Jwo. The Hon. Stanbury and Others. 50 cts. 
Rutger Lispenard. On Off the Saddle. $1. 
Le Gallienne, Richard. Prose Fancies. $1. 
w. J: SHUEY, DAYTON, 

Kephart, Rev. C. J. Jesusthe Nazarene. 50 cts. 
STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. H. M., A.M. The Epic of the 

Orient. cts. 
Andrews, E. Benjamin. An Honest Dollar. 75 cts. 
J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, NEW YORK 
Williams, Mrs. McCulloch. TwoofaTrade. 50 cts. 


HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). “* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

BEYMER-BAU MAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

BROOKLYN (New York). 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL (Buffalo). 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
ECKSTEIN (Cincinnati). 

“ PFAHNESTOCEK ” (Pittsburgh). 


*“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
* MORLEY " (Cleveland). 
* MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 

“ULSTER ” (New York). 

“ UNION " (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combinatiex: of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly. Pure White Lead. 


us a postal card and get our 


k on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation De 
The Outlook, 


ent, 
ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Call for Information 


All readers of The Outlook who live 
near enough to call are especially invited 
to visit the Recreation Department and 
obtain its help in planning a summer trip 
anywhere. We are able in many cases to 
show photographs of the houses you may 
wish to know of, and a personal interview 
always enables us to give better informa- 
tion. You possibly have in mind just the 
kind of a place you would like to visit. If 
you will call (or write if you can’t come), 
we shall be very glad to help you find it. 
We can help you plan a tour, tell you of 
connections, of ways to go by water or rail, 
and the hotels you will find ex route. 
Almost any information you want in rela- 
tion to summer travel can be given you. 
All subscribers are entitled to use the 
Recreation Department freely. 


Thanks! 


The following letter explains so well the value 
of asking the Recreation Department for sug- 
gestions that we print it, trusting that it may 
lead many of our readers to more fully under- 
stand the workings of the Recreation Depart- 
ment. We are glad to have every reader and 
the friends of every reader of The Outlook 
avail themselves of the sefvices of the Recre- 
ation Department. 


Amherst, Mass., June 18, 1804. 
Recreation Department of The Outlook, 13 Astor 
Peace, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen—I wish to thank you for the full and 
discriminating manner in which you have responded 
to my request for information about Adirondack 
houses. I find myself at once informed as to topog- 
raphy of the region, railroad fares, rates of board, 
and the various routes among the mountains. It 
seems to me that I should have spent hours of 
time and attained to much weariness of mind in 
securing in any other way a much smaller amount 
of information. I am obliged to you. 


Yours truly, Mrs. H. H. 


Special Chautauqua Excursion 

The Erie Lines wil] run a special excursion from 
New York to beautiful Chautauqua Lake, on Mon- 
day. July 2. at the low rate of $10 for the round trip. 
Tickets will be good going on any regular train 
leaving New York on Monday, July 2, and returning 
on regular trains within thirty “ays. with privilege 
of returning via Niagara Falls, without extra charge. 

The Erie is the only line running solid trains to 
Chautauqua Lake, connecting at Jamestown and 

ewood with steamers for Chautauqua Assembly 
Grounds and all other points on the Lake. 

Tickets and full information ‘can be obtained at 
Erie Ticket Offices at 401, 273, 261, and 957 Broadway, 
156 East 125th Street, Chambers Street and West 

wenty-third Street Stations, New York ; 331 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn; and Jersey City Station. 


Opening of the Mountain House, Cresson 
springs, and Stopping of All Express 
Trains at Cresson - 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that on and after June 25, re all express trains, 
including the Pennsylvania Limited, will stop at 
Cresson. ‘the Mountain House will be opened on 
that day. 

Commencing the same day, observation-cars will 
be attached to the Pacinc Express west and the Day 
Express east tor the trip over the mountains. 


TOURS 


The Only American Firm in the Business. 
J. L. ALDROVANDI. JENKINS. 
E. M. JENKINS & CO., 
GENERAL AMERICAN & European Tourist AGENTS, 
273 Broadway, N. Y. (Cor. Chambers Street). 
Passenger Agents for all Trans-Atlantic, Southern, and 
Coastwise Steamers. Tours to Europe, Palestine, and 
Around the World. Excursion tickets to the White 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Adirondacks, the Great 
Lakes, California, and Mexico. Select Parties to Euro 
leave New York June 6th, June 20th, July 4th, July 16th, 
Sept. «sth, under personal escorts. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Germany 


Berlin Private 


Conveniently located. Excellent table. Moder. terms 
Go Mk. room and board p. day, 0-150 Mk. p. month). 
pecial facilities for learning German. 


Fri. Fanny Beck, 
Berlin S.W., Hallesche-Str. 20. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE LOTS 


LITTLEJOHN’S AND 
COUSIN’S ISLANDS 


CASCO BAY 


SEVEN MILES FROM PORTLAND, MAINE; 
beautiful surroundings ; easy of access ; fishin , boat- 
ing; restful. You can own a seashore resort for very 
little money, without the dis able features of 
many public resorts ; 30 minutes from Portland. For 
further particulars write to 
NOWELL & BATCHELDER, 
441 Exchange Building, Boston. 


RT HILL, YORK BEACH, ME.—To let,a 

new fur.ished cottage of nine rooms, on the crest of 

Fort Hill, the highest elevation at York Beach. a 
views from every room. Stable if desired. Apply to 

Rev. GEO. M. WOODWELL, York Village, Maine. 


COTTAGE OF 7 ROOMS, well furnished; five 
minutes’ walk from depot and surf bathing; 
country and seashore view; to let for July and August. 

For terms and particulars address 
Mrs. H. DEARBORN, York Beach, Me., Box 46. 


To rent, completely 


Siasconset, Nantucket furnished cottage on 


the bluff; 10 rooms; sanitation perfect and good water. 
Address P. O. Box 98, Auburndale, Mass. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


Belceil 


the Beautiful 
HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ST. HILAIRE, P. Q. 


1,600 feet elevation. Five minutes’ walk from beau- 
tiful lake. Good fishing and boating. Healthiest 
location east of the Rocky Mountains. Tennis- 
courts, croquet-grounds, bowling-alleys, billiard- 
rooms, livery. For terms and directions for reaching 
the place address H. P. DYE, Hote! Iroquois, St. 
Hilaire, P.Q., or N.Y. office, care Outlook, New York. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


is becoming the popular summer resort of this Continent. 
Tourists express surprise and delight with the climate, 
scenery, temperature, etc. Thermometer (at Yarmouth 
averages & in the middle of the day during July an 

August. The new Grand Hotel opens July 2d. It will 
be the finest house in the Maritime Provinces. Mr. 
Charles T. Wilson, late manager of Glen House, White 
Mountains, will conduct it. Send for circulars. Grand 
Hotel, Yarmouth, N.S. ( 
direct boat.) 


Only 17 hours from Boston by 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & . 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by k. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


AUTBOY HILL FARM will be opened for 

guests as usual. Tired-out professio men or 
weary wives who want rest will find real country and 
comfort. sent on application. 
HARRY SEDGWICK, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful ; ccessible ; rior accom 
tions M. HITCHCOCK. M.D. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT, 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES. 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
- NOW OPEN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 
Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles f 
York 46 from Grand Central Depot. 


descriptive pamphlet. 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


one of the most famous and comfortable hotels in New 
England, has been and modernized in all ar- 
rangements; passenger elevator; opposite Yale Univer- 
sity; handy to the business district. New Haven 
unusual attractions in its parks and drives to the shore. 
Rooms and board by the week during the months of July 
and August at reduced rates. SETH H. MOSEL 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 


A delightful combination of seashore and country life 
atthe Pequot. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
Send fortermsand circulars. BLANCHARD & HAGER. 


New 
d for 


HOTEL RIPPOWAM and Cottages 
Stamford on the Sound 
so minutes from New York. Hotel has all city conven- 
iences. Extensive groundsand fine old shade ; celebra 
spring water; vegetables grown on place. Orchestra. 
T. MACGEVERAN, Manager, 
Late of the Seminole Hotel, Winter . Fla. 


BLUE HILL INN 


BLUE HILL, Me. 


rd season. Noted for its healthy location. On the 
Mountainous and mild sea air. 
H. L. BANKS, Manager. 


Thi 
icturesque Blue Hill Bay. 
Prices reasonable. 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, MAINE 


st, healthiest, and most charming spot on the 
ine. Send for circular. 
M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Maine. 


GREENACRE INN 


ELIOT, MAINE 


Opens for sts June 27, under its original man- 
ager, Miss M. ; Daniell, of the Rumford Kitchen, World’s 
Fair, Chicago, and late of University of Chicago. Circu- 
lars on application. Miss M. DANIELL, Ehiot, Maine. 


The hi 
coast of 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. shore and country com- 
bined. Safe ting. : ag. For descriptive 
circular. terms, etc., address E. F. SAF FORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. 

= ful woods close at 
hand. Every sum- 
mer pastime. Finel 
situated shore lan 
for sale. 


Beauti- . 


rom 
Sen 
a’ Kittery Point, Me. 
= 
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Maine 


LHE GLENCOVE 


Fine location. Good rooms and table. For circular and 
terms address Lynam & Campeect, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PREBLE HOUSE 


83.00 per day. » J.C. WHITE. 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


island, So. Bristol, Maine, will open June 
Shinn, of Newton ., calls it “an en- 
isle. For circulars address E. ROGERS. 


QUELIV AT BARBOR, M ANOR INN 


Bar Harbor. 
For circular address C. “S. HAWES, Sullivan, Me. 


COBAN York Beach. Maine. largest 
and leading jote rectly opposite t 

opens June 2sth. Send for circulars, which desatte @ t 
many attractive features. Terms to suit the times. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. purt-bethin Beauti- 
ful drives arid walks. H. TCHELL. 


Hotel Albracca 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


Opens June 7 
Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


wre 


May ist —_—_—_— Nov. 6th 


HALL 


Mitlbrook, 
Duchess Ca 


The hotel curiosity of the nmeteenth century. Situ- 
ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Two and one- 


half hours from New York, via N. Y. Central R. R. Ele- 
vation, 1,000 feet. Dryair. Fine roadsand livery. Extended 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, three times daily. Terms, Five Dollars 


and upwards. Apply for terms and prospectus to 


H. H. VALENTINE, Manager, Millbrook, N. Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 


Jargest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest it ordet. situated in the 
ranconia Notch, which possesses many points of Gree edin New Engla 
Open June 26th to Oct. 1st. For rooms address, until June ste ’ reenleaf & Co., Hotel 


<endéme, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf. Profile House, N. 


The Flume Hou 


Mont desirable for fami and s wishing f ] 
season in the Mountains. Open to October 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


The Prescott 
faces the sea 


The grand old ocean is but a stone’s-throw from the 
veranda. Fine lawns and shade. A picturesque loca- 
tion. Write Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove Cottages will accom- 
modate a few summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine 
views ; prominent headland; grounds and beach for bath- 
ing, . boating, and ishing private for our guests. Ad- 
dre ILES, Marblehead, Mass. 


The SPRINGFIELD 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
Open the year around. Rates. $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAKS 
CHARLES H. MOWRY, Proprietor. 


A few select boarders may be accommodated at 


TACONIC FAR™M 
in the most desirable part of the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Terms, £7: .00 to $12.00 per week. Address H. F. KEITH, 
ount Washington, Berkshire Co., Mas 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
The leading resort near Boston on the North Shore. 
Application can be made the bop 
rs. 


New Hampshire 


BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Very pleasantly located, right in the heart of White 
Mountains; fine drives and scenery ; within 12 miles of 
the famous Willey Slide ang 1s miles of the Notch, and 
an easy day’s Washington; has all modern 
improvements, electric + he and lights, bath-rooms, fine 
water, etc.; good table, and + large and airy; can 
accommodate 75 guests; rate $2.50; rate per 
week, $7 to $12; reduced rates for Famili — remaining the 
full season. Ref erence, (). mith, State Street, 
Boston. Address E. A. STEVE xs Bart ett, N. H. 


June roth to Oct. rot ew and firs 

k and cream and plenty of fresh vagatahien — berries. 

For particulars and terms apply to G. ALLEN NOYES 


ECHO HILL HOUSE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, Bethlehem, N. H. 
An Ideal Summer Home. CALLAHAN & LEAVENS. 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


HOWARD HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N.H. 
MAPLEWOOD 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
center of all the White Mountain attractions. The great 
resort of health and pleasure. aagig woos Hotel opens 
for o I3 
or folder 
to eR, } 


BETHLEHEI1 | N. H. 


The Sinclair 


OPENS JUNE 15 
Rates per day, $3.50. Special for families by week. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


THE UPLANDS 
AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. 8. 


Located on the highest point in town; 
thorough heating for late guests ; accommodates 15 
“H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


White Mountains 
Lake Winnipesaukee 
SENTER HOUSE Harber, 


A Summer Hotel of the highest grade. Plans, illus- 
trated circulars, and prices may be obtained at address 
below, or, if preferre will be pleased to call in person 
at residences and pences of business. Address until 
June 30, Stewart House t St. and Broadway, N. 

A. H. REY NOLDS (lately Laurel-in-the-Pines). 


Forest Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Open from May to November. Capacity, 150 
guests. Rates, $3 and $4 oer day. 

Also caters to ** House Parties” winter months. 
Especially fitted and prory located for cold 
weather. JAMES W. DUDLEY, Proprietor. 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 

mer resort amon end 
for circular. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Jackson, N. H. 


Now open. Special inducements to early visitors. 
Sed flor Gircelas. W. MESERVE, 


ag May « 5S 
RICHARDSON Bk Proprietors. 


HITE House, 

Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 

1,650 feet. Reductionfor June and Sep member, Send for 
elrealas. L. POTTLE. 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


Jefierson Highlands. N. 


Beautiful situation ; high elevation ; reduced rates for June 
and September ;: good roo ooms and rd; beautiful graves. 
Correspondence solicited. Geo. W. CrawFrorp & So 


The Wentworth 


Newcastiec, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
housé meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 30th 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


ITTLETON. N.H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautifully located near all the points of interest in 

the White Mountains. Abundant 5 7 ey water, 
perfect drainage. Mrs. E. D. SAWYER. 


Oak Hill 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains Perfect drainage ; electric lights; al 
modern improvements. Send for circular. Geo. Farr 


PITMAN HALL 
Rates are reasonable for early guests. Address 
FRANK THOMPSON. 


THE GRAND 


1,200 feet above the sea; pine croves, beautiful sce 
pure air, pure water fine orchestra. For iltustrated 
pamphlet address WADE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Now Open 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mr. Wasnincton Summit House 
Will open June 30 
Corres nce invited from those desiring accommo- 
dations. t and telegraph offs office oe ones house. Infor- 


mation at tion pt, the ook, or address 
BARRON & MERRILL, Propnetors. 


(For other advertisements in this department see following pages.) 


$3 
7 | 
o~ 
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“ Your information came to-day and is 
delightfully ample in every particular. If 
this is an illustration of the way the 
Recreation Department does business, I 
do not wonder at its success.” 


New Haven, Conn., June 20, 1894. 


We are glad to have you extend the courtesy 
of the Recreation Department to your friends. 
The more the Recreation Department is used 
during the coming months, the better service it 


can render and the larger its success. 


Don’t 


hesitate to write if you want any information 
as to a place to spend the summer vacation. 
We can and will help you. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


New Hampshire 


York 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region. 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SUNSET PAVILION 
North Conway, N. H. 
Nowopen. Write for rates. 


A quiet house; 30 guests; new. first-class; 1,700 feet 
elevation; aeeenaneell views; cold spring water; no 
hay-fever. Open June 1s. 


MIRAMONTE 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 

Circulars at our New York Office, care the Recreation 
Department, The Outlook, 1 also 20 5. 
Front 5t., Philadelphia, Pa. write 

IRAMONTE, Hill, N. H. 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

On the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
Hot on cold sea-water baths, Samenete elevator, etc. 
Send for descriptive illustrated book 

ROBERTS & SONS. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will pom about J une st. rst. {adress GEO, W. TUTTLE, 
svi 


J., or call on premises 
Wednesdays and tn 
will meet train New York o A.M. those 
ys 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Opened June 9. One of the finest hotels in the State ; 
all modern 30 minutes from New Yor 
City; beautiful ground S; ificent trees; delightful 
drives; table and service the est; five minutes’ walk 
from station. For terms and particulars address 

NK C, SAFFORD. 


he eocy ROOMS for three or four guests in 
one of the plensantpss houses in Montclair, N. 1.» 
may be had, with good board, for one or two months 
from August first. Reference b permnianen to the pub- 
lisher of THe OvtTLoox. Apply to Mrs. ROO 55 
Church St., Montclair, N. J., orto RECREATION DEPART- 
MENT, THE OUTLOOK. 


New York City 


THERE ’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


EXCEPT 


The Grand Union Hotel, ¢ 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and economy. Central 
for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from 
42d Street Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. : 


Delavan House!’ 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


located. A pleasant for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 


ADIRONDACKS 
Lower 


The ALGONQUIN 


Opens June ievt. Illustrated book at Recreation Dept., 
The Outlook, Astor 
Joun HarpIna, Prop.., Algonquin, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Reasonable rate for rooms in cottages connected with the 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE, Ausable Chasm,N. Y. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 3! Mountain Laxe 


TYLER M. MERWIN, Pro view of 
Lakes and Mountains in the ADIR Good 
boating and fishing. Free from Hay 3 ever. Open all 


the year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 344 Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


WOODMERE HOUSE and COTTAGE 
CATSKILL, N. 


Beautiful drives; river, mnounteln, and intervale scenery 
Send for circular. A. PARSONS, 1g 


CE DARCROFT 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Pleasant rooms; good table; 
well-shaded grounds; rates reasonable. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18<8.) 


Elevated location, ft. above sea-level, looki 
the beautiful Wallan. 4 
Personal Care of experienced Physicians. A!) 
valuable forms of t treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
egant flre-proo n ng ana t ve 
(sp Halt Roof promenade 4 open fires, 
s, safety elevator, tele c Cuisi 


hy N York and 
een 
For te 


On line i. 
Buffalo. Open all the year, RTHUR JACKSON 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Ellenville, N. Y¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 
with modern ap liances. Milk, fruit, and vegetables from 
owner’s farm. ge rooms; shady lawn. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 


Mansion House and Cottages 


FISHERS ISLAND NEW YORK 


Charmingly located ; beautiful marine views ; boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. ‘billiards, bowling, livery 
modern improvements ; most desirable resort a 
the Connecticut coast. Furnished or 


cottages at moderate prices. 


Hotel Opened June 1st 
Room A, The 
TE, Manager. 


New York office, 
and. WHI 


| Cumber]l 


Windsor Hotel Conn. 


New York 
THE GLEASON SANITARIUM 


ery IRA, N. ¥. 


(Established in 1852,) Thoro y remodeled the past 
reopen = rst; 


winter; wi m ora improvementa 
electric hells p. elavator gas, steam , sun Pulor: a 
of be hs—Turkish, Russian. Romab, and Electric; 


Location beautiful and 
healt yi 200 ft. above the Feeley and 1,000 ft. above the sea. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. E. B. Gleason, Manager. 


Santa Cruz Park 
IN THE CATSKILLS 


The “ Lodge.” the Club-House of the Santa Cruz 
Falls Association, opens June rst. A limited num- 
ber of guests can be accommodated from above date 
to October 1st. Apply early for rooms (with refer- 
ences) to 

AMES BOLTON, Manager, Haines Falls, N. Y. 

A few furnished Cottages for rent. For particu- 

circulars addres 
H. JOHNSON, President, 49 Beaver St., N. Y. 


W. V.—Hulett’s Landing 
tel, greatly en d and improved, offers ex- 
cellent accommodations. tion is most attractive. 
ices moderate. he sent on application to 
HENRY W. BUCKEL Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N. 


ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 


«Fight hours from G. C. depot, N ia new lin 
diwold: the heart of the Great North Woods.” 


Childwold Park House 


and ashing Modern improvements. 

wd Queen Anne es for oe. 
M. F. INGOLD. Manager. For information 1 be- 

yeen 10 and 3. or address H. RIS WOLD, Clerk, 

’m 10, World Bidg., N. Y. Mention “Outlook.” 


GEORGE 


The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid, N.Y. (Adiron- 
rent of cottages an and terms please address 
ND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N. Y 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


Under-Cliff 


Northern end of Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 
A select family resort. 

Comfort, excellence, refinement. 

Circulars from Recreation Department, Oxuélook. 


121 MILES 
FROM NEW YORK 


AMONG THE HILLS AND VALLEYS OF 
SULLIVAN COUNTY, IS 


er Mountain House 


LIBERTY, N. WV. 
Information of GEORGE B. HOLMES, Manager. 


66 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. ¥. 


combined wit 
season pag" here an ideal summer outing. 
HUTTON, P. O. Lyon N. Y. 


Valley, N.Y. The most beautiful site in the most 
beautiful part of the mts. Homelike, restful. Unsur- 
passed for healthfulness. Circ. written by guests. $10. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


* New and thoroughly 
ern. -sto » OPP. 
Rates, $2.s0a day. OPP, SINCLAIR 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opens June 20. 
N. 8S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y 


N LAKE CHAMPLAIN— Hotel Windsor. 


cool, healthy; no ihay-feve no mosquitoes; splen 

family t fis hing in Reasonable 
or rates, etc., address tor, 

Hotel Windsor, Rouse’s Point, 


Huestis House 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Open from May to November. Send for . 
pamphlet. . B. HUESTIS, 


J 
| 
3 
delightful Irondack aflording the Dest sport 
| 
; ustrated 
Prop. 
a. 
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New York 


Pennsylvania 


Travel 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
resort tor health, on or recreation 
and + on roof. 
tonic air. Massage, all and al 
Ith appliances, Saratoga waters. uct, lawn = 


, etc. New Turkish and Russian..baths. Send for 
ustrated 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


‘Leland House and a 


SCHROON LAKE, 
Accommodates .- Opens June 12. pleadia drives, 


fepnis, or thing boating ard trout 
ON LAKE GEORGE. 


ND. Manager. 
SI LVER BAY Most charming location; 


ern house, acommodates too. Moderate prices. Book- 
et sent. J. F. WILSON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful, Homelike. Attractive. Enlarged for 

of ‘94. Send for descriptive and illustrated circular with 

opinions of e Beary ty ard Beecher and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
URCHILL, M.D.. Stamford, N. Y. 


GREENHURST 


Near all points Lawe-sonaie, meets 
all traine, Bend for circulars VRE. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
i lled. § 


THE INGLESIDE 


‘In Seminary H t First-class in all re 


Catskill Mountains 
MT. VIEW HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


New and modern. Electric lights and bells. flow 
open. For circulars address B. McKILLIP. 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


Open June rst. For Descriptive Circular address 
JOHN P. GRANT, Stamford, N. Y. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; per Gay an upward. 
OR anager. 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. n from P| till os 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm 
rooms; shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


aware Water Gap, 
THE GLENWOOD pelevsre water Gap, 
closed private grounds ; hot Bs icold baths; electric bells; 
tennis, croquet; live Superior ccoramodations at 
moderate rates. Send OHNSON BROS. 


WATER GAP HOUSE Water Uap. Pa. 


A mountain resort on a sper of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful ; note ern and ed complete ; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. ours from New 
York by D., L. & R. R. $16 per week in June and 


ber; $:3 t, and Septem r. Opens 
October in July, August, ind 


High and dry among the 

ater ap pear the cele- 

ry, clear, bracing 

Sanitarium 

years” experience. 

We all of and cure with excellent 

able. tcases. Use no rugs. Terms reason- 
further informati 

WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
Easiest of access; most ns located ; for 
air, water, and scenery unequaled Terms excep- 


tionally low for first-class accommodations. Send 
for catalogue. ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open M 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between ia. 
ware Water Gap ‘and St roudsburg elevation, 


edb F 
Rhode Island 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 
RHODE ISLAND 


Gladstone and Columbus Hotels 


The Gladstone is the p lncgpet and and best appointed 
th “like, fortable 
The Columbus /he.most homelike, 


family hotel}. 
Send for circular. Special terms with families for the 
season. W. A. NYE, Proprietor. 
Vermont 


SUMMER BOARDERS 
AT THE 
WILLARD NERVINE HOME, Burlington, Vt. 


Accommodations for this summer only can be 
found here for a limited number, especially such as. by 

reason of overwork or invalidism, need the absolute quiet 
and healthful surroundings hereby aiforded, but not care 
by a specialist. 


WATERBURY CENTER, Vermont 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LODGE 


will Healthful location. Magnificent 
open June ISABETH COLLEY, Manager. 


Wisconsin 


FOUNTAIN SPRING HOUSE 


The famous mineral spring water of the veel. "Rates, 
Sis per week and upwards. A. 5. LEE. 


TRAVEL 


The Only Complete Service 
The Only Direct Route 
The Only Drawing-room Cars 


AND THE 
Only Through and Solid Trains 
To all points in the 


Catskill 
Mountains 


Is via the 


Ulster & Delaware, 
Stony Clove and 
Kaaterskill Roads 


Send 6 cents postage for Summer Book, to 
N. A. SIMS 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 
RONDOUT, N. Y. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern- steamers Olivette,” Hahfax,.” and 
* Florida,” of the Can Atlantic ‘and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 


rates) sailings, tours, etc., to J. D. HasHacen, Room 

"New Y RicHarpson & Bar- 

NARD, A nts. 20 alantic Ave., Boston, or Recreation 
pt., e itloo 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Plenty of good, healthful food. free vegetables, 
berries, and milk, a complete c of air, refreshing 
slumber, with a comfortable home, —w XL, on the 


NEW JERSEY & NEW YORK &.R. 


Board from $5.00 Upwards 


great advantage in summering in this healthful 
oak is the nearness to New York of its summer homes. 
For A ee illustrated book giving list of farm and private 

Recreation Department, e utlook 
Aster Piace, N. Y¥., or call ticket offices foot Chane 
W. 23d Sts., NY., or gen offices, Jersey City. 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail trom Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
“ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J). F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Whart BOSTON, MASS. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AND 


LAKE GEORGE 


Steamers Vermont, Chategy and Ti 
deroga leave Caldwell ape icon Sevage on arri of 
Delaware and Hudson R. trains for all points on 

e George and Champlain, making close connections 
at Plattsburg wih p. ped H. R. R. for Montreal, and 
with Cheteaugay for all points in the Adirondack 
Mountains or information 

Georce General Manager, Burlington, Vt. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

Mackinac Island, oskey, Harbor 
Sault Ste. Marie, Bulwke and inter- 
mediate ports—Tuesdays 2 am., W esdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 e.m., Saturdays P.M, Service first-class in 
every detail. For folders. etc., apply to 
AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRA NSPORTA TION Co., 

neral Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., 


Travelers in Any Part of the World 


avoid loss, save trouble and inconvenience by use of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


A UNIVERSAL CURRENCY 
PAYABLE AT FACE VALUE ANYWHERE. 


D® vile KNOW about the White Mountains, Dix- 
ville Notch, Rangeley, Moosehead. Bar Harbor, 


t. Andrews, and thousands of other vacation homes i. 
Maines If you are planning your vacation, choose o 
of these and write for our guide-books. MAINE 
CENTRAL R.R., Gen’! Passenger Dept., Portland, Me. 


which AllWorld’s Championships 


OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


grote strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 

2-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are pe 

firmest lest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 

RALEIG bearings are unequaled for light-running 
ties. For catalogue address 


THE OO 2061-8 Tru Avs., New 
CYOLE OO., Wanasn Avz., 


The Edison-Mimeograph : 


Valuable to Cle en . 
and church 
because: 
It comes within 
the reach off all in! 
price; it is easily | 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- | 
tiful plain copy; it ; 
, does the best Mim- ‘ 
eograph work aad manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
3 Chicago, New York, _ Philadelphia. 
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The Business World 


The leading event in the 
in stock last 
-.. - WaS the declaration o 
the New York Central 
dividend at the usual rate. Why this should 
excite special comment is seen in the fact that 
after reducing operating expenses nearly one 
and a quarter millions there remained a de- 
crease in net earnings of $660,000. Yet the 
dividend was declared—with either borrowed 
or unearned money. This policy justly meets 
with strong opposition from many financiers. 
However, when the general character of this 
primal Vanderbilt property is considered, to- 
gether with the fact that the present course 
would be impossible but for an abiding faith 
that traffic will improve before the end of 
1894, other financiers have felt encouraged 
rather than depressed. Hence the dividend 
declaration has affected both bears and bulls. 
The market price of the Company’s stock re- 
mains the same, at about 97%. Following 
the reduction of the New York and New 
Haven’s dividend have come those of the 
Fitchburg Railway and of the Old Colon 
Steamboat Company. The boycott of P 
man sleepers has been finally ordered by the 
Convention of the American Railway Union, 
the carrying out of the order beginning with 
the Chicago switchmen. While the bond mar- 
ket was weak and lower, the further depression 
is eloquently shown in the quotations of the 
insolvent railways. Northern Pacific common 
is 3%, preferred 13; Reading, 15; Erie, 11% ; 
New England and Union Pacific each 9%, 
and Atchison has dropped to 4%, the lowest 
point ever reached. Turning to other proper- 
ties, the week’s wreckage-work may be also 
seen in declines of two or more points in Pull- 
man to 162, in Baltimore and Ohio to 60, in 
St. Paul to 58, in Missouri Pacific to 25, and 
in Central Pacific to 11, while Denver and 
Rio Grande preferred declined six points, to 24. 


Renewed Depression 


The Treasury gold reserve now 
stands nearly two millions less 
than the lowest point reached 
before the issue of the $50,000,000 bond issue. 
The last report shows a decrease in circulation 
sufficient to bring the per capita circulation 
down to $24.54, taking our population at 
68,275,000. This is a dollar less than last 
January, it is true, but 66 cents more than 
a year ago, the year’s increase being nearly 
$80,000,000. The following table shows the 
per capita circulation for the past year to have 
been as follows : 


Per Capita 
Circulation 


$23 80] January1.... .... $25 55 
24 o2 | February1....... 2 
November 1.... .. 24 83 
December 1.... 25 57 


France is supposed to have the highest per 
capita circulation in the world, followed by 
Belgium, Australia, the United States, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. For the 
fiscal year now closing, expenditures will have 
exceeded receipts by nearly $80,000,000; nor 
is the outlook a hopeful one for an early in- 
crease in Government revenue. 


Money on call remains at | 
per cent., and on time at I per 
cent. for thirty days, 1% for 
sixty, 2 for ninety, 24% for four months, and 3 
for longer periods. Few concessions have been 
made in the rates for commercial paper, which 
are 2% per cent. for prime acceptances, 23¢ 
per cent. for sixty to ninety day indorsed bills 
receivable, 3 per cent. for commission-house 
names four months to run, 3% per cent. for 
good six months’ names, and 4% to 5% per 
cent. for others. Posted rates for foreign ex- 
change remain as last week, and commercial 
quotations for silver assay bars are at 63% 
cents anounce. Despite nearly eight millions 
of gold exported last week (the largest record 
for any week), the statement of the New York 
City banks showed a gain in cash resources of 
three-quarters of a million. This, however, 
does not reflect the full aspect of affairs, as the 
gold taken out at the end of the week is not 
included in this statement. The total net ex- 
port from January 1 to date is nearly $56,- 


The 
Money Market 


500,000. The scheme of reimbursing the 

reasury for the week’s gold export is, at 
best, but a very temporary expedient. Loans 
increased gratifyingly over $2,500,000, and de- 
posits over $3,000,000. The excess reserve 
stands at $76,355,375- 


By sinking iron tubes until 
firm earth is reached, and then 
filling them with a material 
which will form itself into artificial stone, it 
is proposed to erect an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean on the shoals of the Jersey Cholera 
Banks. The water there is sixty feet deep, 


How to Make 
an Island 


and it is hoped that a firm foundation may’ 


be found at one hundred feet. The exact 
method of construction will be to place an iron 
cylinder ten feet in diameter and twelve feet 
high on end at the bottom of the sea and in- 
side of a caisson. Then begins the dredging 
out of the sand inclosed by the cylinder’s lower 
rim, causing the cylinder to sink still more. 
This process is repeated until nearly all has 
been sunk below the bottom of the sea, when 
another cylinder will be bolted on to its upper 
end. Then comes more dredging and more 
bolting until the right depth is attained. The 
tube is then filled with a mixture of broken 
stone, sand, and Portland cement, and the 
mass becomes a solid concrete pillar. This 
filling is absolutely necessary, since the iron 
will probably rust away, while the water’s ac- 
tion will hardly affect the concrete. Other 
tubes are sunk and filled, and a foundation, 
200 feet in diameter, is obtained. On this 
foundation there is to be a large building 
erected for purposes of pleasure, recreation, 
and health. The contract for the island-con- 
struction has been given to Messrs. Anderson 
& Barr, of Jersey City, the firm who built the 
Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, the Hawkesbury 
River Bridge in New South Wales, and who 
have had much experience in deep-water work. 
The island is to be called Atalantis, and its 
location lies just far enough out to sea to be 
beyond the jurisdiction of the United States 
Government. 


The 
the Nicaragua Dill has de- 
sn ae cided that the canal can be 
built for $70,000,000, but that there should be 
a stock issue of $83,000,000, of which our 
Government would, under the provisions of 
the bill, hold $70,000,000, and Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica $5,500,000, while the Maritime 
Company would receive $5,500,000 in payment 
for their concession and for all the stock issued 
and indebtedness incurred by them before the 
suspension of operations. It was also settled 
that the work of construction should be super- 
vised by three engineer officers of the army, 
and that others should be detailed if necessary. 
It will be remembered that, three weeks ago, 
the property of the Nicaragua Canal Construc- 
tion Company was sold at public auction for 
something under $300,000 cash, that being the 
entire amount of the Construction Company’s 
liabilities. The purchase by the chairman of 
the reorganization committee gives that com- 
mittee the legal title and the full possession 
of the rights, franchises, and property of the 
old concern for the benefit of the new. The 
assets include about 150,000 shares of the cap- 
ital stock of the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua, pledged as collateral to secure un. 
paid loans to the Construction Company. The 
bills pending in Congress for the canal’s com- 
pletion and control have a peculiar interest 
for our transcontinental railways, and the 
competition of the canal with them is freely 
admitted. As to general increase of business, 
however, if much of the grain, lumber, hops, 
and wine from the Pacific coast came through 
the canal rather than by the railways, the in- 
ducements of lower rates for bulky freight 
might result in an increase of thousands of 
bales of cotton passing through to Japan and 
China from our Southern ports. ; 


As is well known, the 
principal objection hith- 
: erto urged against bridg- 
ing the Hudson at New York City has been 
the obstruction to navigation from building a 


Bridging the Hudson 
at New York City 


pier in the river, and the enormously increased 
cost of attempting a suspension bridge. In 
order to evade these difficulties, the measure 
which has just passed Congress and been 
signed by the President follows the recommen- 
dation of Chief Engineer Casey, of the United 
States Army. It provides that the bridge shall 
be constructed with a single span over the 
entire river, between towers located not fur- 
ther out from the shore than the established 
pier-head lines in either State, and that no 
shall be built between these towers. The 

ill further provides that the Secretary of War 
shall determine both the proper length of span 
and the elevation. In any case, however, at 
th: center of the span there shall be a mini- 
mum clear headway of not less than 150 feet. 
Furthermore, the company must complete the 
work within ten years from the time of its 
commencement. In regard to its use by the 
railway companies whose termini are now on 
the Jersey side, the bill reads : 

Said companies may locate, construct, and main- 
tain over such bridge and the approaches thereto 
railroad tracks for the use of railroads, provided that 
any railroad on either side of said river shall be per- 
mitted to connect its tracks with the said bridge ap- 
proaches, and shall have equal rights of transit for 
its rolling-stock, cars, passengers, and freight upon 
equal and equitable terms ; and it a dispute as to the 
oul, or equity of the terms shall arise, it shall be 
submitted to and decided by the Secretary of War; 
poprened that the location of all approaches of said 

dge in the city of New York shall be approved by 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the Cit 
of New York: and provides. further, that no rai 
road or railroads shall be operated on the egorenenes 
of said bridge companies in tha city of New York 
except on such appeonenes as shall have been ap- 

roved by the Sinking Fund Commissioners of the 

ity of New York, provided also that the term 
“approaches,” as used in this act, shall be construed 
to include only such portion of the road-bed and su- 
perstructure on either side of said bridge as is neces- 
sary to reach the grade of the bri from the grade 
of the streets at which said approaches begin to rise, 
in order tu bring the two elevations together upon 
— by a grade of not less than twenty feet to the 
mile. 


The bridge will be what is known as a sus- 
pension cantilever, and will cost about $40,000,- 
000, including approaches. It is to be purely 
a railway aftair, with six tracks, and will ac- 
commodate cight hundred trains a day. The 
bridge’s New York terminus will lie between 
Fifty-ninth and Sixty-ninth Streets, and the 
dream of seeing a union. station in the neigh- 
borhood of Forty-second Street.and Broad- 
way which shall include the Pennsylvania, 
Erie, Jersey Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Lackawanna, Susquehanna, West Shore, and 
Ontario systems, may be a realized dream 
within the next decade. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 


Trust Co. 
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New York Guaranty & 


aw 


Indemnity Co. Co-operation 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,000,000 


In addition toitsspecial charter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa- 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as 
Trustee for Corporations, firms, and indi viduals, as 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and is a legal 
depository of trust funds. 

, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Vice-President. 
GEURGE R,. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


Is a good word 


to express our work with and for our customers as 
mantel builders. They sug- 
gest and we modify or vice 
versa, and then we build. 
Oftentimes, however, it is a 
matter of selection from the 
many designs we have in 
stock, Write us if you con- 
template building: 


The Bradley & Currier Co., Ltd. 
Cor. Hudson and Spring Sts., New York. 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly. 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


WE All you have guessed about life 


**THE MORE YOU SAY, 
THE LESS PEOPLE S A - O 
p AY insurance may be wrong. If you ONE WORD WITH YOU, 


wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


REMEMBER.”’ 


PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL audCITY 
Fevertts Investment with Banks, Trust aad indi- 


afford advantages to investors not obtainable elsewhere. 
For descriptive matter and further information address 


B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


VIELD EIGHT PER CENT, 


List. 
535 Drexel Build’g, F- NEWHALL, and 
PHILADA., PA. Leaa Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000, 


Strong 


FROM LEADING EDUCATORS 


‘* Holds the Primacy ”’ 


For catholicity of spirit, vigor of thought, and courage of utterance, The Outlook holds the 
primac pmone religious periodicals. Because all truth is vital, it shirks no living issue; because 
‘s. it accepts and applies to human life every manifestation of him. N 


all truth is G every ma 
churches, no edicts of party, lay “ the dead hand” on its inspiring columns. 


JOHN MerGs, Principal Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


‘* Edifying and Safe, Especially for Young People’”’ 


I consider The Outlook invaluable. Its résumé of current eventsfis the best 
which falls under my eye. Its bold, frank. yet devout manner of treating 
religious and theological questions makes it at once edifying and safe—safer, 
far, especially for young people, than any of the more conservative religious 
journals. In the discussion of social and economic matters The Outlook not 
only always has a good spirit, truly moral and Christian, along with utmost 
calmness, fairness, and largeness of view. but it brings to bear information, 
analysis, critical skill, and acquaintance with economic theory such as I do not 
tind in any other paper, weekly or —y | E. Benj. ANDREWS. 

President Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


‘*Its Sympathy with Progress ’”’ 


My family welcomes The Outlook weekly because of its compact, fair, and 
able presentation of current events and movements, its humane yet righteous 
discussion of civil and social questions, its sympathy with progress, its high 
literary tone, its trustworthy criticisms of books, its varied contents its 
endeavor to see things in the light of ae and its cheerful view of God’s 


world. Yours sincerely, AMES E. RHOADS 
President Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


‘*One of the Best Family Papers’’ 


I am always interested in The Outlook, and think it one of the best of our 
family newspapers. Yours ee L. CLARK SEELYE 
President Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The Rest of 
the Year 
for One Dollar 


No councils of 


A Spiritual Interpreter of Secular Facts 


I value The Outlook for its interpretation of secular facts in the light of 
spiritual principles; for its advocacy of new truth and its call to new duties 
before the need of an advocate and a prophet has gone by; for the unity of 
spirit and singleness of mind which give to its pages the charm and power ot 
personality; and for the insight with which it lifts the simple details of douer- 
tic and social life up into the largeness of their religious significance, and thus 
shows its readers how to bring the infinite love of God down into the concrete 
life of man. Very truly yours, Wa. DeWitt Hype, 

President Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


‘* The Model Family Weekly ”’ 


The leading department of The Outlook constitutes the best editorial chron- 
<n that can be found to-day in any journal under the sun. The Outlook is 
the model family weekiy paper of the United States. 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW, 
Editor of the ‘*‘ Review of Reviews.” 


‘* Invaluable ’’ 


I regard The Outlook as the best family paper I have ever enjoyed reading. 
The discussions of the current affairs of this country and of Europe are invalu- 
able. The freedom and liberality of its religious tone must commend it to 
large numbers of persons who wou d be unwilling to read the ordinary religious 
journals. Very respectfully yours, K. ADAMS, 

President University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


For Each New Subscription 


Cover, from The : PHIL- 
Lips Brooks, BISMARCK, Mrs. HUMPHRY Numbers. Address 
WARD, LorD ROSEBERY, W.D. HOWELLS, 
Mrs. BALLINGTON Bootn. These por- 
traits are printed on heavy woodcut paper, 
8 x 10 inches, and are suitable for framing. 


ONE DOLLAR WILL SECURE 


under this offer, sent us by a present sub- Tue Ovur.ook for a New Subscriber from the a i 

iter, present subscriber, we will send to the sub- 
scriber, we will give to the subscriber send- : ; scriber’s address, all charges prepaid, a copy 
ng it The Outlook Portrait Portfolio, con- receipt of the order until January Ist, 1895, of The Century Gallery (a cain of sixty- 
taining six finely printed - proofs of these which subscription will include the five Special four superb Proofs from engravings pu 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


For Twelve New Subscriptions 


under this ofter. with twelve dollars, sent by 


lished in The Century and St. Nicholas), 

price ten dollars, and a year’s new subscrip- 

tion to St. Nicholas, price three dollars— 

making a total value of thirteen dollars in 

wae for twelve new subscriptions to 
he Outlook at one dollar each. 
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Outlook 


A-Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matterin the New Yurk 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Pope. con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. The sub 
pee price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Cana 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 


is subscription, notice to that effect should be - 


sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Z.etters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


Bits of Fun 


“To make a long story short,” observed 
the blue pencil, “the way to succeed—” “Is 
to do the work you are cut out for,” suggested 
the scissors. “And stick to it,” added the 
paste-pot.— World. 

“ Huh!” exclaimed the first little girl after 
she had heard the story of the fall of man; 
“the serpent couldn't tempt me with an apple. 
I don’t like apples.” “But,” argued the sec- 
ond girl, “s’pose somebody told you not to 
eat apples !”— Detroit Tribune. 


“T think I will take a holiday the next three 
weeks,” remarked the secretary and treasurer 
of a private company to the chairman thereof. 
““But you are returned from one only two 
weeks ago.” “True; that was my holiday as 
secretary. I wish to go now as treasurer.”— 
flariem Life. 


“TI don’t mind a woman bein’ neat,” said old 
Mrs. Jason, “ but one woman I used to know 
was jist a little.too neat for any use. Why, 
that there woman used to take a couple of 
goldfish she had out of their tank every Sat- 
urday night and give ’em a bath.”—/ndian- 
Aapolis Fournal. 


A young lieutenant. going out to India with 
his regiment, writing home about the country, 
says: “The climate is magnificent, but a lot 
of young fellows come out here and drink and 
eat, and eat and drink, and die, and then write 
home and say it was the climate that did it.” 
—London Truth. 


“ Josiar,” said Farmer Corntossel’s wife, 
“the 100f’s a-leakin’ agin.” “Is it? Well, 
I'll investigate it ter-morrow.” “ Josiar”— 
and she spoke with something like asperity, 
which was not usual with her—*“I don’t read 
the newspapers fur nothin’. Whut thet roof 
wants ain’t investigation. It wants tendin’ 
to.”— Washington Star. 


One of Washington’s bright women was 
present while her husband discussed the finan- 
cial situation. “I must confess,” he said, 
“that the money market has worried me a 
great deal.” “It wasn’t the money market 
that worried me,” observed his wife. ‘“ What 
was it?” “It was the market money.”— 
Washington Star. 

Here is atrue story. Mr. Elliot Stock re- 
cently published a new edition of Thomas 
a Kempis. A favorable review was cut out 
by a news-cutting agency and addressed to 
“ Thomas A. Kempis, Esq.,” care of his pub- 
lisher, intimating that on receiving a guinea 
he could be supplied with all references to 
his writings.— Westminster Gazette. 


An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or, sedatives. They are unneces- 
sary when the infant is propeety nourished, as it will 
be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


YORK 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


IN 


LADIES’ 
SUITS 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


New Duck Suits 


Novel printings, correct weight, in 
English Galatea patterns, made in our 
perfect-fitting “‘ Newport ” shapes. 


Regular Price, 4.90 


sPECIAL, 2 48% 
India Silk Suits 


in neat small checks, variety of colors, 
all trimmed on waist and skirt with 
narrow velvet ribbon. 


Regular Price, 19.50 


specIAL, 
Outing Suits 


of double-warp non-pulling English 
Serge, warranted fast color, new styles, 
very full shapes. 


Regular Price, 10.75 


spEcIAL, 5.08% 


FRESH TO-DAY 


Every color and size in our celebrated 


Duck Outing Suit 
1.79 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


| Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


BEST &CO 


Shoes 


That pinch or rub, or press the soft joints out 
of shape, or whose imperfect linings bruise and 
irritate the tender soles—are too dear to be 
bought at any price. The little Russet Goat 
shoe shown above, is made of pond gate mater- 
ials, on a broad toe last and cut and finished 
with a view to supporting the childs foot with- 
out pressure anywhere, Spring Heels. Sizes 4 to 8, 
widths A, B, D Price #1. 75. 


Children’s shoes as well as everything 
else they wear can be purchased to the 
best advantage here where their out- 
fitting is made a special business. 


Cataloque and mail order blank sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Women 
Bread-winners 


Don't waste 
your precious 
time replacing 


| Velveteen 
Bindings 
“ last as long as 
the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer. 


Musical Frntertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A !csson in geography, @cents. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, ~ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 36 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 0 cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <?s. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cfs. 

The Jolly Littie Walters, 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyen 
A cute song for a bright little girl. @ cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
et Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 


Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


; 
torn skirt bind- 
Alaska Stove Lifter. 
WICKEL PLATED. \\ \ | ) 
ALWAYS COLD. 
COLD AN DLE = 
| 
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NEW BOOKS 


Prose Fancies 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, author of “ The 
Religion of a Literary Man,” etc., ete. 
12mo, with portrait of Mr. Le Gallienne, 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘*‘Common Sense’”’ Applied 
to Woman Suffrage 


A statement of the reasons which justify the 
demand to extend the suffrage to women, 
with consideration of the arguments against 
such enfranchisement, and with special 
reference to the issues'to be presented at 
the New York Constitutional Convention 
of 1894. By MARY PUTNAM Jacosl, M.D. 
(Questions of the Day Series, No. 80.) 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


On and Off the Saddle 


Characteristic Sights and Scenes from the 
Great Northwest to the Antilles. By 
LISPENARD RUTGERS. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.00. 


The Sphere of the State; 


Or, The People as a Body Politic. With 
Special Consideration of Certain Present 
Problems. By FRANK SARGENT HOFFMAN, 
A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Union Col- 
lege. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes 
Stories of the N ations Series, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Liebig COMPANY S== 


An invaluable product 


made from the finest 
beef the world produces. 


Extract of Beef 


98 38 LYE 


The strongestand purest I. 
male, ‘Sonne other it being 
a fine powder and in @ can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use. WiD 
make the best pe Hard 


It is the beat forc! 
disinfecting closets 
bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’?F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


wre CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Arm sew machine 
Snished, nickel plated, to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 ears; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder , Self-Threading Cylia- 
der Shuttle, Seif-Setting "Needle and complete 
Steel ipped any where on 
oe Trial. No money required fa advance. 
75,000 now aap woe Wen *s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Bay from factory and save dealer's and agent’s profits. 
~- This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
atalogue, testimonials and Glim of the World’s Fair. 


FR 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wadssh Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United’ ‘States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


A Labor Exchange 


In every community a free labor bureau 
should exist to benefit both employers and 
employed. It relieves individuals and societies 
from applicants for labor; it investigates 
thoroughly the character and ability of appli- 
cants, and it secures positions for the worthy. 
The lesson of last winter, with its acute 
conditions of want and hardship, and also, 
its special exhibitions of tramps and loafers, 
will not soon be lost upon existing charities. 
In New York City no organization for bene- 
fiting humanity will be a greater exponent of 
the good gained from this experience than the 
new Mutual Employment Society. This move- 
ment proposes to follow up the work lately 
prosecuted by the several temporary organiza- 
tions which have been relieving the unemployed 
of the past season. The Society has accord- 
ingly opened a Labor Exchange at 25 Clinton 
Place, near Broadway. A superintendent, suc- 
cessful in obtaining hundreds of positions for 
deserving men last winter, has charge of the 
office. Inthe Board of Directors are Protest- 
ant, Roman Catholic, and Hebrew clergymen, 
two bankers, two or three lawyers, and two or 
three business men. The officers are: the 
Rev. John B. Devins, of Hope Chapel, Presi- 
dent; Mr. W. D’H. Washington, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. John Seeley Ward, Jr., Secretary ; 
and Mr. John P. Townsend, Treasurer. The 
Finance Committee consists of Mr. Logan C. 
Murray, Dr. W. S. Rainsford, of St. George’s 
Church; Dr. M. J. Lavelle, rector of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral; Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church; Messrs. 
Robert C. Cornell and Frederick Nathan. 
Immediate and hearty co-operation is urged 
from churches, societies, and individuals desir- 
ing to aid worthy men to retain their manhood 
and to support their families. The individual 
membership subscription has been made two 
dollars annually, and that for churches and 
societies ten dollars. Any member is of course 
entitled to send all applicants for labor to the 
Society’s office, and, other things being equal, 
the preference will be given to applicants 
coming from members. This nobly intelligent 
effort ought to meet with the complete support 
and success it deserves. 


And it will Keep You Cool 


Drink it when you are thirsty ; when you 
are tired ; when you are overheated. When- 
ever you feel that a healtb- iving temperance 
drink will do you good, drink 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A 2c. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


sO 


Decorative, Durable,and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, - 40 Rose St., New York 


LOOK FOR 
The Woman in nnn 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of 
every box of 


Electro-Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a gnar- 
antee of the best SILVER PoLisH knuwu, 


It’s sold everywhere. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 


in 20 minutes, 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work sap 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 


no washing or cleaning, always 
ve its cost over and ayain in sending out notices. 


but! little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 
- LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesev St., New York 


“A HEALING WONDER.” 


Is best for a sensitive skin; it re- 
lieves smarting, roughness, and 


heals all eruptions. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and bool. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Use Comfort Soap for the Hands, Face, and 
Complexion. 2sc. a cake. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


TO PARENTS AND lady 
and gentieman (merchant) of good position; livin 

ndon; very musical; and their. daughter (only Cc id) 
attending the Roval Academy of Music (the premier 
musical school of England) for the study of Violoncello, 
Organ, etc., desiring a companion for their daughter, 
would receive into their family, and give every advantage 
and assistance possible to,a young lady purposing studying 
Music or Art in London. Several instruments played in 
the house, and harmony and composition understood. 
Terms, 300 guineas per ann., inclusive of concert-going 
and amusements. eferences: Claude Meeker, Esa, 

the Rev. Rei 


U.S. Consul at Bradford, England ; 


Pastor Presbyterian Church, Yonkers: Allen 
Butler, s4 Wall Street, New York. Address 
DIXO)} er Square London, 


A GRADUATE OF AMHERST COLLEGE 
wishes to tutor in New York City or vicinity this summer. 
College- -preparatory_ Latin or a - wo 
pease experience. Refers by 1ission President 

sates. of Amherst. ‘Address. SAMUEL 
Granger Place School, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE CATSKILLS. to 
young men in yo preparatory studies, after July 1. 
e instructor a co uate of four years’ experi- 
ence, Good trout- ‘bahing. and mountain-climb- 
ing for recreation. _ O. 
Halcott Centre, N.Y 


I CAN FURNISH three or four more families with 
choice butter, at the uniform price of fifty cents per pound, 
for a year from date. Made fresh every day but wane, 
and shipped promptly when ordered, _ neat at ten-pound 
peckages, express charges prepaid. EN, 

ckertown 


TUTORING.—A teacher of classics in academy 
would take one or two boys foe July and August to some 
place in mountains for college preparatory work in 
of to pare for standing in prepara- 
tory schoo "Address INSTRUCTION, care Postmaster, 
Andover, 


NATURE WITH CHILDREN Dur- 
ing July and Au ¥ or home lessons is by an 
~ and animal fe mage the 

is of work in re ing, an ogra an w- 
ing. Address W.. 


A WOMAN OF ExPERIENOR would like posi- 
tion as managing housekeeper, or companion to invalid 
or elderly person. Best references. For further pesges- 

rs inquire of S. D. F., No. 6,899, care The Outiook. 


YOUNG MAN s position as teacher (English 

branches Sette )in l, or would take charge of a 
boy: would travel. Nominal salary fo 

reference as to character. N., Station 


x 22, 


summer. 
, N. Y. City. 
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About People 


—There are but three of the former Sena- 
tors from the State of Massachusetts still liv- 
ing: Messrs. Robert C. Winthrop, who served 
in 1850-51; George C. oT 1873-77; 
and Henry L. Dawes, 1875-9 

—The little mountain village of Bellefonte, 
Pa., has already given two Governors to that 
State—namely, Andrew G. Curtin and James 
A. Beaver—and will give a third if the Repub- 
lican nominee, General Hastings, is elected. 

—The memorial to Phillips Brooks which 
has been placed in the wall along the south 
aisle of St. Margaret’s Church, close by West- 
minster Abbey, symbolizes the command, 
“Feed my sheep.” Dr. Benson, the Arch- 
bishop of. Canterbury, composed the Latin 
quatrain underneath. 

—General Henry B. Cleaves, who has just 
been honored by the Republicans of Maine 
with a renomination for the Governorship, is 
now fifty-two years of age. After serving with 
great bravery in the Civil War, he went to 
work in a sash and blind factory, but soon 
began to study law as well, being admitted to 
the bar in 1568. He is now regarded as one 
of the best lawyers in Maine. He resides in 


‘Portland. 


—Miss Agnes Irwin, who has just been ap- 
pointed Dean of Radcliffe College, is a great- 
granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin, and the 
daughter of a former United States Minister 
to Denmark. Miss Irwin is not a college 
graduate, but has gained her great erudition 
from home study. Dr. Weir Mitchell says of 
her that “she carries her learning with an 
amount of modesty that is as pleasing as it is 
rare with those who are her equals in accom- 
plishments.” 

—The “Deutsche Rundschau” for May 
contains some interesting reminiscences writ- 
ten by Professor Eduard Hanslick, who refers 
to Strauss and Lanner as follows: 

Who were those two who really created the “ Vi- 
enna Waltz”? They were, in early youth, two 
apprentices. springing from the poorer classes of 
Vienna’s suburbs—the one a bookbinder’s and the 
other a glove-maker’s apprentice. Both were with- 
out regular musical instruction, and played the pro- 
hibited violin exercises secretly in the garret. Lan- 
ner began with an orchestra of five or six players, 
which he ae * some un retentious suburban 
balls at ‘* Sperls”’ or * Goldene Birne.”’ Our Strauss 
tells us that his father entered pod s orchestra as 
viola-player. With Lanner’s increasing success he 
also increased the orchestra, which, to fill numerous 
engagements, he had to cut in two, leaving to Strauss 
the leadership of one part. This is where the elder 
Strauss discovered his talent for composition. 

—Louise, Queen of Denmark, is a daughter 
of the late Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and 
when, in 1842, she married Prince Christian, 
the fourth son of the Duke of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, there was not 
much thought of the future glory which 
they should establish in furnishing kings and 
queens to half a dozen countries of Europe. 
Prince Christian then became Commander-in- 
Chief of the Danish Cavalry, and ten years 
after his marriage, by the protocol of London 
the succession was vested inhim. In 1863, on 
the death of Frederick VII., he became King. 
In spite of their present affluence, however, it 
is rumored that the Queen still mends Chris- 
tian IX.’s clothes for him, even if their daugh- 
ters, the Empress of Russia and the future 
Queen of England, no longer make their own 
gowns. 

—Secretary Morton says that the Ameri-an 
farmer is Antzus, and calls attention to the 
fact that the following men left their farms 
to become Presidents of the United States: 

(1) Washington, the land surveyor and farmer, 
from Mount Vernon. (2) John Adams, of Quincy, 
who, during the last year of his Presidency, sai 
*“] am weary, worn, and disgusted to death. I had 
rather chop wood, dig ditches, make fences upon my 

or little farm. Alas! poor farm, and poorer 

wget what have you lost that your country might 
be free!’ 3) J Jefierson, farmer, philosopher, and 
statesman, fr Monticello. ( } Madison, farmer 
and lawyer, of Montpelier Va. &) Monroe, farmer, 
from Oak Hill, Va. (6) John Oaincy Adams, from 
the Quincy farm of t.. Bann near Boston. (7) An- 
drew Jackson, of the “* Hermitage,’ in Tennessee, 
who, as farmer, soldier, and lawyer, was a most 
excellent ty of the best Americanism. (8) Van 
Buren, of Kinderhook, N. Y., was called to the 
Presidency from his sheep and wool farm, although 
he was a lawyer of far above average acquirements 
and ability. (9) William Henry Harrison, from his 
farm at North Bend, O. (10) Tyler, of Sherwood 
Forest Farm, Virginia, where he subsequently died. 


r 


(11) James K. Polk, of Duck River, Tenn., also 
came from the farm to the Presidency. 


a 


Song of the washboard. 


Endless rubbing—tiresome, ruinous, 
back-breaking ; wear and tear on things 
rubbed; wear and tear on temper 
and health; wear and tear on every- 
| thing—even the washboard itself. 
It’s all done away with, if you use 
g—|| Pearlirre. There isn’t any washboard ; 
there isn’t any rubbing on it; there’s 
no wear and tear, and there’s very 
little work. 
way of washing—easy, economical, 
and, above all things, absolutely safe. 


It's the only sensible 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
Send 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


and if your 
it Back honest—send it back, 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


r sends. you ns in place of Pearline, be 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


for they are the MOS 


There is Economy 
In wearing the S HAWKNIT H ALF-H Ose, 


DURABLE as well as the best-fitting. 
Testimonials to the effect that they are the best, and 


CHEAPEST IN THE END 


*S Senp ror Descriptive Price-Lisr. 


are received every day from all classes of wearers. 


None genuine unless stamped rawr on the toe. 


SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass. 


the exact status of each patient from day to day. 


that heretofore came under the surgeon’s knife. 


Special Sanatorium 


A quiet, cool place in the Metropolis for the treatment of Chronic Diseases— Dyspepsia, the Non- 
contagious variety of Consumption, Bright’s Disease, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, and other 
DISEASES OF THE BLOOD DETERMINED BY THE MICROSCOPE. 

Most of the diseases named are caused by malnutrition, and a correct diagnosis can be made 
only with the aid of the microscope. It has been found that to successfully manage difficult cases 
frequent microscopical examinations of the blood, sputum, and urine are needed, so as to know 


We have also the latest Elecrical Appliances and methods, and treat successfully many cases 


We furnish a quiet home, where the patient can be under the constant supervision and care of an 
expert. References will be given to former patients when desired. Number taken limited. 


In charge of Dr. R. L. WATKINS, 
320 West 145th Street, N. Y. 


THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 
THE OUTLOOK CU., NEW YORK 
RGES EN AN 


r Priee and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE NEWTON NERVINE is2 Sana: 


the highest character for the all forms of 
nervous diseases and the diseases of wo 
N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Heeten. Mass. 


A Teeth ‘Savell 
The ) PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. 


Use it and you will wonder why 
nobody thought of it before. Like 
all other great inventions, it’s “an 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon want.” It’s the only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow directions. Universally ap- 
proved by dentists. Sold every- 
where, or 35c. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


RES WHERE ALL ELSE FA 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
‘> intime Sold by druggista. 


CONSUMPTION 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any her paint, and will last ~ * or ae 


longer. ually useful for any iron wor 
circulars. Jos. on On, 3 pay nN. 
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ECONOMY 
IS WEALTH 


Why pay $100 
per year for your Life Insurance 
when the same amount of In- 
surance can be had in one of 
the strongest Life Insurance 
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interest Income annually exceeds . $130,000 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds $750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, May 15, 1893. . $3,650,326 
Total Assets, over . $5,138,000 
Death Claims Paid, over 
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furnishes Life Insurance at about one-half the usual rates 
charged by the Old System Companies. It has excellent posi- 
tions to offer in its Agency Department in every City, 
Town, and State, to Experienced and Successful Business Men. 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home Office, 
or by any of the Association’s Generali Agents. 


HOME OFFICE IS 


BROADWAY, CORNER DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


FLOATS = 


BEST FOK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.,. OIN’TI. 
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CHICAGO -DETROIT:-DENVER. 
% SAN FRANCISCO #% 


SELL IT 


FREE Pamphlets 
FREELY mailed 


OFFICES 
EVERYWHERE 
Head Office, 


New England Office, 
Ph 


Western Office, 


ALL GROCERS 


to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 


61 FIFTH AVENUB, NEW YORK. 
199 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
iladelphia Office, 
632 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
1601 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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